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DRAWN BY T. DE THULSTRUP 





THE SURRENDER OF CRONJE 





AT SIX O’CLOCK ON THE MORNING OF FEBRUARY 27, THE WHITE FLAG WAS HOISTED OVER THE BOER LAAGER AT PAARDEBERG, 
ORANGE FREE STATE. AT 7.200’CLOCK, GENERAL CRONJE, UNDER ESCORT OF LANCERS AND HIGHLANDERS, REACHED LORD ROBERTS’ 
HEADQUARTERS. THE INTERVIEW WAS BRIEF. THE BRITISH COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF GRANTED THE BOER GENERAL’S REQUEST FOR 
PROTECTION.FOR HIS FAMILY, AND WITHDREW. CRONJE AND FOUR THOUSAND PRISONERS WERE TAKEN TO CAPE TOWN 
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draw it, in order to shield his Secretary of State from 

humiliation, the Hay-Pauncefote convention will be 
amended by the Senate in accordance with public opinion, 
which has been unmistakably expressed. The amendment 
will give the United States the right to close the canal in time 
of war against the battleships of a public enemy. That is 
probably all we need, for earthworks could be quickly con- 
structed, and thus, even without the right to erect permanent 
fortifications, we could render the use of the waterway by a 
hostile power practically impossible. Of course, after the 
treaty has been thus modified by the Senate in a vital particu- 
lar, Secretary Hay will have to begin negotiations anew to 
ascertain whether Great Britain is disposed to ratify the in- 
strument in its amended form. If England shall accept the 
change proposed, that will be an end of the matter, for there 
is no reason to believe that any other European power would 
venture to challenge the Monroe Doctrine and forbid the 
United States to construct the canal upon the only conditions 
which would be sanctioned by our people. If England, on 
her part, should reject the amended treaty, we should be by 
no means obliged to renounce the project of an interoceanic 
channel. Our State Department, either voluntarily, or coerced 
thereto by a resolution of Congress, could inform the British 
Foreign Office that we have determined to treat the Clayton- 
3ulwer treaty as null and void. That would be the courteous 
mode of procedure; but if, for any cause, the State Depart- 
ment should see fit not to employ it, Congress might pursue 
another course. It might pass a canal bill which, by its terms, 
should be obviously inconsistent with the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, and which, therefore, by implication, would abrogate 
that compact. One thing is certain: there will never be a 
canal across the American isthmus, or else it will be one which 
we can shut in time of war against a public enemy. 


| IS NOW settled that, unless the President shall with- 


HIS IS the second time within a decade when public 
opinion has shown itself more powerful than the 
President of the United States, even when he is 

backed by a partisan majority in both Houses of Congress, 
When Mr. Cleveland took office on March 4. 1893, the Demo- 
crats were preponderant in both the Senate and the House of 
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Representatives. He presumed that his will was irresistible, 
and he proceeded to withdraw the Hawaii annexation treaty, 
taking measures simultaneously to reinstate the Queen Liliuo- 
kalani. The result was disastrous for the President’s prestige. 
So vehement was the public protest that Mr. Cleveland could 
do nothing for the deposed queen, and could only delay for a 
brief space the annexation of the islands. The author of the 
Hay-Pauncefote convention has encountered a similar rebuff. 
It is true that, when Mr. McKinley sent that document to the 
Senate, he refrained from expressing the cordial approval 
which, in 1850, had accompanied the transmission of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Nevertheless, the fact that the 
President sent the Hay-Pauncefote convention to the Senate 
had to be regarded as an indorsement, and the State Depart- 
ment seems to have assumed that ratification would follow as 
a matter of course. For a time, Secretary Hay claimed all the 
credit for the negotiation of the agreement; asserted that the 
conclusion of it was due solely to his own initiative, and main- 
tained that the Senate must either accept it just as he had 
drawn it or must leave the country trammelled by the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. He even argued that we were bound morally 
to apply to the Nicaragua Canal the same rules which were 
adopted by the Constantinople Conference for the Suez water- 
way. He omitted, however, to point out that the Suez regu- 
lations themselves carefully reserved to the Sultan and to his 
vassal, the Khedive, and, therefore, practically to England 
which is the Khedive’s guardian, the right to close the canal 
against a public enemy. This right was not reproduced in the 
Hay-Pauncefote convention, and no satisfactory explanation 
of the omission has been given. It is to Senator Davis of 
Minnesota that we owe the discovery of the omitted article, 
and the demand that an amendment of an equivalent tenor 
shall be inserted in the proposed convention with Great 
Britain. By the stand which he and. his colleague, Senator 
Lodge, have taken, they have shown themselves to be trie 
friends of President McKinley and of the Republican party. 


o 


South Africa, which we publish elsewhere in this 

number, deserves to be read carefully, both from a 
retrospective and a prospective point of view. It directs at- 
tention to the tremendous disproportion of force between the 
combatants, but points out, at the same time, to how large an 
extent the disproportion was neutralized so long as operations 
could be confined largely to the extremely difficult country 
between the Tugela River and the western frontier of Natal. 
From the moment that the English under Lord Roberts re- 
verted to the original plan of campaign—to wil, an advance 
northward to the Cape Colony through the Orange Free State 
and the Transvaal to Pretoria, and, at the same time, took 
measures so to provide themselves with wagons as to be tied 
no longer to the line of a railway, it became evident that a 
preponderance of force could be made to tell. Between the 
Modder River and Pretoria the country may be traversed with 
comparative ease, and Lord Roberts seems unlikely to experi- 
ence a severe check in his northward march, especially as he 
is well equipped with cavalry. When he reaches the Trans- 
vaal capital, however, he may have a long siege before him, 
for Pretoria is believed to be admirably fortified, and to have 
been provided with food and ammunition for a long time to 
come, The fortress there constructed may prove of more 
value to the Boers than Plevna was to the Turks in 1877, for 
Plevna might have been turned and Constantinople been ap- 
proached through the eastern passes of the Balkans, whereas, 
so long as Pretorie. holds out, the Boers cannot be looked 
upon as conquered. At the time when our special article 
was written, it was not known that overtures for peace had 
been made by President Kriiger and President Steyn to Lord 
Salisbury. It is supposed that the Boer Chief Magistrate 
simply proposed to revert to the status quo ante bellum, though 
he may have also expressed a willingness to concede the 
franchise in the Transvaal to Outlanders after seven years’ 
residence, the concession upon which Mr. Chamberlain in- 
sisted so peremptorily. So far as the intentions of the Foreign 
Office can be deduced from the declarations of semi-official 
newspapers, England is not at present disposed to leave to the 
Boer republics more than a vestige of their former independ- 
ence, and she may possibly insist upon partial reimbursement 
for the expenses of the war. It is obvious, however, that, if 
the Transvaal Government should be deprived of the mght to 
tax the Outlanders in and about Johannesburg, it would be 
quite incapable of providing a pecuniary indemnity. After 
all, the Boers are not yet, by any means, so badly off as were 
the American colonists up to the interposition by France, 
which took place in the spring of 1778. The prospects of the 
Transvaal might even yet be revolutionized, if a rupture should 
occur between England and France, certain as the latter power 
would be to be backed by Russia. England might then find 
it very difficult to keep open her long lines of maritime com- 
munication with the Cape Colony, and she might have press- 
ing need elsewhere of at least a part of the forces now con- 
centrated in South Africa. The British Empire has three 
vulnerable points; to wit, India, Egypt and Ireland; and she 
would be in a grave quandary if Russia were to invade the 
first-named country by land, or if France were to assail either 
Egypt or Ireland by sea. The Queen’s visit to Dublin can 
have no other purpose but to revive Irish loyalty, and to 


T: SPECIAL ARTICLE on the military situation in 
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secure in Ireland itself the means of defence against the 
invasion which France would certainly attempt in the event 
of war. 


pines which was delivered in the Senate on March 7 by 

Mr. Lodge of Massachusetts. He may be said to have 
annihilated an assertion which, it was apprehended, might 
give the Administration a good deal of trouble during the 
coming campaign. We refer to the often repeated allegation 
that, by annexing the Filipinos against their will, or, at all 
events, against the will of those who have combined with 
Aguinaldo to resist us, we should violate the principle an- 
nounced in the Declaration of Independence, that a just 
government must rest upon the ‘‘consent of the governed.” 
Mr. Lodge showed that neither Jefferson, who wrote the 
Declaration, nor Franklin, who revised it, nor their colleagues 
of the Continental Congress, who signed it, nor any of the 
American statesmen who have since carried out the succes- 
sive expansions of the national domain, acted on the assump- 
tion that the consent of all the governed was essential to a 
just government. To understand what Jefferson himself 
meant, we must inquire what sort of a government he was 
engaged in setting up at the time when he penned the Declara- 
tion, and what he subsequently did when he was President of 
the United States. Mr. Lodge begins by reminding us that, 
in 1776, negro slaves, or free persons of African descent, con- 
stituted about a quarter of our population, and that the consent 
of not one of them to the proposed revolutionary government 
was secured. Neither were the white women, or the white 
children under age, consulted. Even of the white adult 
males, a considerable part were treated as if they were non- 
existent, for no such thing as manhood suffrage existed in any 
of the thirteen colonies, the franchise being every where limited 
by property or other qualifications. Even of the white adult 
males who were allowed to vote, a large part—John Adams 
said about one-half—were opposed to the Declaration of 
Independence. There is no doubt that the so-called Loyalists 
or Tories formed a numerical majority in some of the colonies, 
and a formidable minority in others. We see, then, that, if 
the consent of all the governed is indispensable to make a 
government a just one, the political system established by the 
Declaration was very far from satisfying the definition. Curi- 
ously enough, as Mr. Lodge reminds us, within two years after 
the Declaration was uttered, the treaty drawn by Benjamin 
Franklin and concluded between the United States and France 
provided that the former power might subjugate Canada and 
the Bahamas, and hold them as ‘‘dependencies,”’ or, in other 
words, without the consent of the inhabitants. In the same 
year, George Rogers Clarke conquered the Illinois country, 
and carried our boundaries to the Mississippi on the west and 
to the Great Lakes on the north. In this region were many 
French inhabitants, yet their consent was never asked, when, 
five years later, they were ceded to us under the Treaty of 
Paris. Mr. Lodge goes on to recall that when Jefferson him- 
self became President, there were some thirty thousand white 
men of French or Spanish blood settled at the mouth of the 
Mississippi and in its neighborhood, who notoriously regarded 
our government with anything but good-will. Yet their con- 
sent was not asked when they were turned over to us by the 
Louisiana purchase. Again, in 1819, President Monroe and 
his Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, bought Florida 
without requiring the consent of the governed, and Congress 
gave the President power to govern the new territory abso- 
lutely in the very terms employed by a previous Congress 
when it conferred a like authority on Jefferson. Again, in 
1848, there were many Mexicans living within the vast terri- 
tory which we acquired by the Treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, 
yet we never asked their consent to the establishment of our 
government over them, Finally, in 1867, the treaty by which 
we secured Alaska from Russia, expressly excepted the native 
uncivilized tribes from the privileges granted to the white in- 
habitants. Such being the record of American expansion, Mr. 
Lodge deems it absurd to say that we have ever made the con- 
sent of inhabitants a condition precedent to the acquisition of 
territory. We have uniformly proceeded on the assumption 
that we should give the inhabitants of ceded territory a far 
better government than they had ever previously known, and 
that, when they should have experienced its blessings, they 
would be most reluctant to lose them. We have acquired 
new domain with upright intentions, and we have never failed 
to carry out those intentions to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, and, with such a record, there is no ground to ap- 
prehend any breach of duty on our part toward the Filipinos. 
Our duty, of course, will not require us—on the contrary, it 
will forbid us—to establish a uniform scheme of government 
throughout the archipelago. All who have given any atten- 
tion to the subject are aware that the islanders exhibit in- 
numerable grades of savagery, barbarism and civilization. 
The system adapted to the most civilized natives of Luzon, or 
of the Visayan Islands, would be by no means adapted to 
Mindanao, and, even in Luzon itself, there are tribes below 
the level of the American Indians. We must: adapt our plans 
of government to the stage of culture reached by each section 
of the governed, as we have done in the case of New Mexico, 
the Indian Territory and Alaska, which countries present differ 
ent grades of approach to civilization, and should, therefore, be 
differently governed. 


4 WAS a remarkable speech on our relations to the Philip- 
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BRITISH GENERAL OFFICERS REVIEWING TROOPS AT CAPE TOWN ABOUT TO LEAVE FOR THE FRONT 
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BY MAJOR WILLIAM A. SIMPSON 





CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF MILITARY INFORMATION, UNITED STATES WAR DEPARTMENT 


this writing, a brief sketch of events since the hegin- 
ning of the war will perhaps not be out of place. 

The ultimatum of the Boers expired on October 11. 
Both sides had been preparing for war. ‘The number 
of British troops in Natal had been increased, one of the 
points demanded by the Boers being that all British troops 
which had arrived siuce the preceding June should be with- 
drawn. The Boers had been providing themselves with guns 
of the latest pattern and with large quantities of ammunition 
for years preceding, and the extent to which this had been 
done was a surprise to the British. 

The part of Natal north of Ladysmith forms, generally, an 
equilateral triangle of about 90 miles on a side, with Laing’s 
Nek at the northern apex, and Ladysmith nearly at the mid- 
dle point of the southern side. The Boers had collected at 
various points just outside the northeastern and northwestern 
sides, and on the morning of October 12 crossed, in several 
columns, into British territory. Meanwhile, the British had 
withdrawn from the extreme northern part of the triangle, 
and their most advanced post was at Glencoe, about 33 miles 
as the crow flies and about 43 miles by rail northeast of Lady- 
smith. 

The maximum number of men the Boers could put in the 
field had been variously estimated. Joubert is reported to 
have counted the following: Transvaal, 18,000; Orange Free 
State, 16,000; accessions from British territory, 6,000; total, 
40,000. An estimate of the Boer population of the Transvaal 
was 80,000; of the Orange Free State, 78,000: total, 158,000. 
Assuming that one out of five was capable of bearing arms, 
the maximum available fighting force of the two republics 
would be 31,800. At the last election for President of the 
Transvaal, which was very exciting and in which every effort 
was made to bring out the voters, the total vote cast was about 
20,000. Compare this with Joubert’s estimate of 18,000 fight- 
ing men from the Transvaal. On February 2, 1900, Mr. 
Wyndham, in a speech in the House of Commons, stated that 
in June, 1899, the British Intelligence Office estimated that 
the total number of male Boers in the two republics between 
the ages of 16 and 60 was 51,000; likely to join from the 
colonies, 4,000; foreigners, 4,000: total, 59,000. This’ esti- 
mate is much larger than the others as regards the Boers of 
the two republics, but it includes every male Boer between 
16 and 60 years of age, and therefore gives a much greater 
number than could possibly take the field. Though no one 
ean tell the number who have joined the Buvers from the 
British colonies, the above estimate is probably much too 
small, as the number who joined willingly was increased by 
those who, after active operations began, were ‘‘comman- 
deered’’ in the British territory in Natal and northern Cape 
Colony occupied by the Boers, 

On the breaking out of hostilities Sir George White had in 
Natal about 15,000 men. Along the southern and western 
borders of the Boer republics there were less than 5,000 
troops, very widely scattered. These included the garrisons 
of Mafeking and Kimberley. Meanwhile the mobilization of 
troops began in England, and the first contingent sailed from 
England on October 20. It was then thought that one army 
corps additional would be sufficient, and the total strength of 
regular troops, in South Africa and under orders to go, 
amounted to 78,500 of all arms, including troops for lines of 
communications, depots, Army Service Corps, Hospitals, ete. 
There were available, besides these, the colonial contingents, 
Cape Mounted Rifles, Natal. Police, local volunteers, and naval 
brigades from the warships in South African waters, amount- 
ing altogether to about 20,000. As the war progressed, it 
was soon seen that more troops would be needed, and Mr. 
Wyndham, in the speech above referred to, stated that before 
March 1 there would be in South Africa over 180,000 British 
troops. 

The Boers began active operations at once. On the western 
border they cut the railroad between Kimberley and Mafeking 


Buss giving a review of the situation as it exists at 


and besieged both places. In Natal they began to close in on 
General White’s torces. The British occupied at that time 
Glencoe, and the country from Ladysmith south. The with- 
drawal of the Glencoe force after the battle there became im- 
perative, and to facilitate the withdrawal troops from Lady- 
smith fought the actions of Elandslaagte and Rietfontein. 
The net result of the operations was the junction of the forces 
of Yule and White, and, later, the cutting off of White’s com- 
munications and the investment of Ladysmith. 

As troops successively arrived from England they were sent 
to the front, the Jarger part, under Sir Redvers Buller, going 
to the relief of Ladysmith, while about 10,000, under Lord 
Methuen, went up along the line of the western railroad to 
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the relief of Kimberley. A small force under General Gatacre 
was sent to operate against the Buers in northern Cape Colony 
in the vicinity of Stormberg, and another force, principally 
mounted troops, under General French, went to Naauwport. 
Methuen’s force was at first successful. Crossing the Orange 
River, it met the Boers at Belmont, Gras Pan, and Modder 
River, and drove them back. Then it sustained a repulse at 
Magersfontein, retired to the Modder River, and thanceforth 
merely held its ground. Gatacre made an attack at Storm- 
berg, but, deceived by his guides, was defeated. General 
French, with his small force of mounted troops, had some 
minor successes in the viciuity of Naauwport and afforded 
some comfort to the British, occurring, as they did, after a 


series of reverses. Buller, advancing from Durban, relieved 
the small forces that had been cut off at Mooi River and 
Estcourt, established himself at Chieveley, and prepared for 
a forward movement. His attempt to cross the Tugela on 
December 15 was unsuccessful and he was compelled to retire 
to Chieveley. He made other attempts, and late in Javuary 
carried Spion Kop, but, finding it untenable, was obliged to 
abandon it. He began his fourth attempt on February 14, 
and after almost continuous fighting, pounding away with a 
tenacity that brought to mind General Grant's famous remark, 
‘*We propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all sum- 
mer,”’ he finally sueceeded in relieving Ladysmith. 

The sending of Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener to South 
Affica put a different aspect on affairs. For a month after 
their arrival at the Cape but little was heard of them, but 
they were hard at work preparing for the advance into the 
Orange Free State. The amount of detail and the trains 
required can hardly be appreciated by the average reader. To 
give a faint idea, it may be stated that one day’s rations for a 
regiment weigh about a ton and a half, and a single qnick- 
liring field-gun can expend a ton of ammunition in less than 
half an hour, The amount of transport required for forage for 
the animals is enormous. It is estimated that for this ad- 
vance, about five miles of mule and ox trains were provided 
to carry the supplies of all kinds for each division, 

Lord Roberts, having made his preparations, went to Mod- 
der River and took command in person. By a rapid move- 
ment of the mounted troops, the Boer position was turned. 
Cronje, who had held Magersfontein against assault and had 
repulsed Methuen with heavy loss, was forced to retreat. 
The position at Magersfontein was abandoned and Kimberley 
was relieved. These results were due to skilful and rapid 
wanceuvring and with the loss of very few men. Cronje was 
energetically pursued, brought to bay, and finally surrounded. 
After desperate fighting, seeing that his position was hope- 
less, he surrendered to Lord Roberts with his whole force. 
The moral effect of this success was great. It restored the 
confidence of the British. While it is said that the Trans- 
vaalers will fight to the last, the Free Staters are more luke- 
warm in the cause and cannot so surely be counted on, It 
restored the prestige of the British arms, and should have a 
great effect upon the Afrikander population not at present 
engaged. It was feared that if the Boers continued their suc- 
cesses, it would bring about an uprising of the Dutch all over 
Cape Colony. This is not now to be feared. The loss of that 
many men (not to speak of Cronje, who was a host in himself) 
is very serious. It must be remembered that the estimates of 
the Boer strength gave the maximum number that could pos- 
sibly be put in the field. They have no reserves, and men 
captured or put hors de combat cannot be replaced. 

The situation in South Africa cannot be thoroughly under- 
stood without some knowledge of the means of communication 
by land and water. One line of railroad starts from Cape 
Town, runs nearly north, skirts the western border of the 
Orange Free State and South African Republic, passes through 
Kimberley and Mafeking, and on to Rhodesia. Another line 
starts from Port Elizabeth, about 450 miles east from Cape 
Town, and runs in a northwesterly direction to De Aar Junc- 
tion, where it connects with the Cape Town road, From 
Naauwport, a station on this line about 70 miles southeast of 
De Aar, a road runs a little east of north, crosses the Orange 
River, and runs through the centre of the Boer republics to 
Bloemfontein, Johannesburg and Pretoria. Another line 
starts from East London, about 600 miles east of Cape Town, 
and runs in a northwesterly direction to Springfontein, just 
across the border, in the Orange Free State, where it connects 
with the line from Naauwport. From Cape Town it is 750 
miles to Bloemfontein and 1,040 wiles to Pretoria. From 
Port Elizabeth to these towns the distances are about 300 
miles Jess than from Cape Town. These are the only lines 
by which Boer territory can be reached from the south. 
These roads are probably taxed to their full capacity in the 
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transportation of troops and supplies. Wagon transportation 
must be used whenever troops move from the railroad. South 
Africa is very dry and there are very few rivers. Some of 
them are hundreds of miles long, but they have very little 
water, and are not navigable. Rail and wagon transportation 
must therefore be depended on for all movements in the in- 
terior. From Durban on the Indian Ocean a railroad runs in 
a northwesterly direction to Ladysmith. There it branches. 
One branch goes northwest through the mountains into the 
Orange Free State. The other branch runs north through 
Natal, passes Laing’s Nek, and thence runs northwest to 
Johannesburg and Pretoria. By this line Ladysmith is 189 
miles from Durban and Pretoria is 511 miles. From Delagoa 
Bay a railroad runs west to Pretoria, through Portuguese 
territory, and is the only means of access to the sea from 
Boer territory. There are no through roads running east and 
west in British territory, and the only means of communication 
between the British forces operating in the east and in the west 
is by sea. 

Let us now consider the strategical features of the war. 
Volumes have been written on strategy, but it may be briefly 
stated that a successful application of its principles implies 
such handling of troops, when at a distance from the enemy, 
as to place the enemy at a disadvantage when in contact with 
him, or to force him to give up positions which could be sue 
cessfully held against a direct attack. The principles of 
strategy are unchangeable. Tactics, on the other hand, has 
reference to the movement of troops when near the enemy 
and is influenced by all changes in the implements of war. 

Of strategy we heard but little in this war until Lord 
Roberts’ operations on the Modder River. The British at 
the beginning of the war at once withdrew from Newcastle 
in northern Natal. That was a good move. Had the with- 
drawal been carried further it would have been still better, 
say to the south of the Tugela River, where they could have 
taken their stand, and have had a much better position and 
one nearer their base than Ladysmith. There were two 
reasons, perhaps, for not doing this. In the first place, the 
strength of the Boers, in numbers, in armament, and-in mili- 
tary skill had been much underrated. In the second place, 
there was a disincliuation to give up British territory without 
a struggle, and there was a protest on the part of the inhabi 
tants at the idea of giving up voluntarily as much of Natal as 
they did. 
made, or at least influenced, by other than military considera- 
tions, as was often seen during our own civil war. 

It was supposed at the outset to be the British plan to move 
with the main foree on the Boer territory across the Orange 
River and in the direction of Bloemfontein. It was thought 
that this might be done even after the investment of Lady- 
smith, and that the advance of a large British force on Bloem- 
fontein would of itself cause the Boers to raise the siege of 
Ladysmith and return to protect their own homes. This plan 
was suggested by the writer at the time as a possible plan of 
vampaign, and in the light of recent events it is open to ques 
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tion whether it might not have proved successful. The reliev- 
ing foree which Cronje was looking for was expected from 
Natal, and the hope of its coming induced him to hold out as 
long as he did when surrounded in the bed of the Modder 
River by immensely superior forces, The situation at Lady- 
smith had become desperate. Tle water was bad, food was 
giving out, and the garrison could not have held out much 
longer. It is probable that had Joubert nothing to attend to 
but to hold Buller in check until he forced White to surrender, 
he would have been successful, and that Buller’s success was 
made possible by the withdrawal toward Bloemfontein of the 
Boer forces in his front. 

The situation to date shows clearly the value of strategy. 
Methuen at Magersfontein and Buller in Natal could have 
hammered away and made frontal attacks on the Boers in- 
definitely with great loss to themselves and with little to the 
enemy. Roberts appears, gets a position in rear of Cronje, 
forces him to give up his position at Magersfontein, and 
Kimberley is relieved. Joubert, learning that Bloemfon- 
tein is threatened, withdraws his forces from Natal, and 
Ladysmith is relieved. The same results would proba- 
bly have been achieved, as far as Kimberley and Lady- 
smith are concerned, if Roberts, without having had to 
fire a shot, had been able to put his army in its present 
position. 

Had White withdrawn at once south of the Tugela, he 
would nvu¢ have been entrapped, and the troops it was 
thought necessary to send to his relief could have been sent 
at once to the Orange River. The four months’ siege of 
Ladysmith would not have taken place, and the only feasible 
plan of campaign for the British could have been initiated at 
a much earlier date. 

Of all possible theatres of operations that could be selected 
for a British advance, Natal is the worst. A brief description 
of the character of the country will show this. Along the 
shore of the Indian Ocean is a narrow strip of low land. 
Behind this strip rises a series of hills, averaging from 3,000 
to 4,000 feet at 40 miles from the sea, and from 5,000 to 6,000 
feet 20 miles further inland. These hills, intersected by val- 
leys which grow narrower and which have steeper sides as one 
goes westward, are the spurs of the Drakensberg Range, 
which is the divide of Sovth Africa and along whose crest 
runs the boundary line between Natal and the Orange Free 
State. Many streams, rising in the Drakensberg Range, run 
toward the Indian Ocean. As they fall thousands of feet in 
a short distance, they are characterized by rapids and cata- 
racts, are of no value for transportation purposes, and, running 
as they do across the line of advance from the south, merely 
add to the difficulties of an army on the offensive. There are 
few roads, and an advance would have to be made along the 
line of the railroad. The grades along this Jine are heavy, 
and as telling something of the character of the country 
through which it runs, the following table, showing some 
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IT IS EXTREMELY DIFFICULT,TO OBTAIN 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE BOERS. THIS PIC- 
TURE WAS TAKEN LATE IN THE EVENING, 
WHEN THE LIGHT WAS FAILING 


of the stations, with distances and altitudes, may prove in- 
teresting: 


STATIONS DISTANCE FROM DURBAN ALTITUDE 
Mooi River 125 miles 4,550 
Highlands » © 5,000 
Estcourt 145 “ 3,833 
Frere 160 ‘* 3,486 
Chieveley 166“ 8,520 
Colenso iw “ 3,106 
Pieters 180 ‘“ 3,300 
Ladysmith 189 ‘* 8,285 
Elandslaagte 205 ‘* 8,625 


An army composed of the best troops in the world and ably 
handled would have a very difficult problem before it in under- 
taking a forward movement from Buller’s present lines, ‘The 
country is filled with strong positions, which must be carried 
in turn. One is taken, and another is found, already prepared 
for defence, confronting it just beyond. The point is illus- 
trated by the taking of Spion Kop. After it was carried it 
was found untenable, as it was dominated by the Boers on 
the hills to the north. The further the advance is carried, 
whether to the north or to the northwest, the country be- 
comes more and more difficult, as in either ease the movement 
is made toward the Drakensberg Range. Should Natal finally 
be cleared of the enemy, and the advance be continued into 
Boer territory, this range would have to be crossed, which 
could only be done through the passes, These passes are 
few in number and could be easily held by small forces 
against greatly superior numbers. Then, too, as an advanc- 
ing army of any size would be practically confined to the line 


-of the railroads, their line of operations must be either toward 


Harrismith in the Orange Free State through Van Reenan’s 
Pass, or toward Laing’s Nek. at the northern apex of the 
Natal triangle. The defence could lay its plans accordingly. 
The character of the Drakensberg Range is also in favor of the 
defence. The rise from the east is precipitous, while toward 
the west the descent is much more gradual down to the great 
central plateau of South Africa, so that with the passes guarded 
and observation parties out, the Boers, on the western slope, 
could easily concentrate on any desired point. 

Much has been said in criticism of the manner in which the 
British troops have been handled, and no critics have been 
more severe than the British themselves. Sir Redvers Buller 
himself is quoted by the London ‘‘World’’ as saying, in a 
despatch to the War Office, ‘*I suppose our officers will learn 
the value of scouting in time, but, in spite of all one can say, 
up to this, our men seem to blunder into the middle of the 
enemy, and suffer accordingly.”” South Africa has been 
called ‘‘the graveyard of British military reputations.’’ 
General White, in a despatch, announced that two battalions 
and a battery constituted his left flank on a certain day. This 
force had been sent out the night before, in order to be at a 
certain place when the movement ordered was to begin, and 
at the time the despatch was sent had probably already been 
captured. Ladysmith was selected for concentration on ac- 
count of its being a railroad junction, aud a depot of supplies, 
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which supplies would have to be abandoned or destroyed had 
a retreat been ordered, but if Joubert had been called upon to 
name a place where he would like to have the British make a 
stand he would, on account of the topographical features of 
that region, have found no place more to his liking for the 
purpose than Ladysmith. 

Great preparations were made for Buller’s crossing of the 
Tugela in December and great hopes of his success were 
entertained. His columns started at four o’clock in the 
morning and had over four miles to march, over open ground, 
to reach the river. The movement was a signal failure and 
many guns were lost, almost all the men and horses being 
put hors de combat, because the British did not know what was 
in front of them, After being over seven hours in action, the 
British were compelled to withdraw to Chieveley. The com- 
parative losses of the British and the Boers may be imagined 
from the fact that the advance of the British to the Tugela 
was made over open ground, offering but little protection, 
while during the action the Boers were almost invisible to the 
British. The attempt was doomed to failure from the begin- 
ning. 

Methuen, after his unsuccessful frontal attack on the strong 
position of the Boers at Magersfontein, reported that the 
enemy’s strength was 12,000. The report does not state 
whether he knew this beforehand or learned it as a result of 
the battle. If the former, he should not have attacked. <A 
frontal attack against an enemy in a strong position should 
never be made if it can be avoided, and there is no possible 
chance of success, supposing the quality of the contending 
troops equal, unless the attacking force is greatly superior in 
number, which was not the case. If he did not know before- 
hand the strength of the enemy, it is but another instance of 
the total lack of efficient reconnoissance on the part of the 
British previous to a battle. In this action, General Wau- 
chope’s brigade came under fire of the enemy, at close range, 
while moving in quarter-column, and suffered heavy loss. As 
many of your readers do not know what kind of a formation 
“‘quarter-column”’ is, an explanation, in ordinary language, 
may be interestiug. Suppose a regiment in line, in double 
rank, formed along Broadway, for instance. Then wheel the 
companies into column, and assume the companies of such a 
strength that they stretch from curb to curb. The distance 
between such companies is of course equal to the width of the 
street, Reduce this distance, by closing the companies on 
each other, to six paces, and you have “‘quarter-column.”’ It 
is almost a solid mass of men, and the large percentage of 
loss such a mass would suffer under fire is accounted for. 

General Gatacre, in northern Cape Colony, decided to make 
an attack on the Boers at Stormberg. Their position being 
unknown, and not having been reconnoitred, dependence was 
placed on guides, who, intentionally or through ignorance, 
led the column astray with disastrous results, and Gatacre 
had to retreat. All these mistakes were made by profes- 
sional soldiers, specially selected for the commands they ex 
ercised. Aside from the lack of proper reconnoissance, the 
ignoranée of the country on the part of the British and the 





If these 
operations had taken place within the borders of the Boer 
republics, this could be more easily understood, but they 
were conducted in country which had been British colonies 
for many years. 

The British commanders seem in the later operations to 
have given a little more attention to the matter of scouting, 


apparent absence of reliable maps are remarkable. 


and to have become more alive to its vital importance. The 
value of the colonial contingents and local volunteers will be 
more appreciated as, from the nature of their surroundings at 
home, they will have less difficulty in learning this work than 
the British regulars. The famous American scout, Burnham, 
whom the British know from previous good work in South 
Africa, has been summoned by Lord Roberts to organize a 
force of scouts. It is a very unusual thing for a British 
paper, in pointing out defects, to draw useful lessons from 
the experience of the United States army, so the following 
extract from a London paper is interesting: ‘‘It seems to be 
a fact that no regular troops can do the best work in scouting. 
Perhaps the only exception to this rule was to be found in the 
regular army of the United States in pre-imperialist days, 
which was constantly engaged in Indian warfare, and whose 
cavalry has presented, perhaps, the nearest approach that the 
modern world has seen to the ‘knights,’ with 30,000 of whom 
Sir George Chesney thought that it would be possible to defeat 
a Kuropean army of five times the number. These men com- 
bined the best features of regular and irregular troops. They 
had the great advantage of being, for practical purposes, 
always in a state of war. Our troops have mostly had to 
practice scouting under conditions in which a failure involved 
nothing worse than a reprimand from an umpire. The Ameri- 
can cavalryman who allowed himself to be surprised by Indians 
paid the penalty with his life. Thus a process of natural selee 
tion made the best scouts of the United States forces the equal 
of their savage foes in all the dodges of their trade. Boer tac 
tics, like Boer skill in scouting, resemble those of the Indian, 
and have the same origin, in a life of hunting and danger.’’ 
Turning to the Boers, they have surprised the British and 
the world, not only by the extent of their preparations for 
war, but also by the skill they have shown in the handling of 
their troops. While it is known that they have many skilful 
foreign officers among them, who have assisted especially in 
developing their artillery, the general plans have been of Boer 
devising. They from the start carried the war into the enemy’s 
country. Their strategy was offensive; their tactics, as a rule, 
defensive. At Glencoe they occupied positions which the 
British had to attack and which they, at the time, carried; 
but the Boers, moving. to their flank and rear, threatened their 
communications, and they were obliged to withdraw. To aid 
the withdrawal of the Glencoe force, White had to attack at 
Elandslaagte and Rietfontein. The whole campaign in north- 
ern Natal, up to the beginning of Buller’s forward movement, 
was a fine example of the offensive-defensive. While making 
a steady advance, the Boers had mobile parties out on the 





THESE CAVALRYMEN ARE NOW SERV- 
ING IN SOUTH AFRICA AND HAVE PLAYED 
A CONSPICUOUS PART IN SEVERAL RE- 
CENT ENGAGEMENTS 


Hanks and rear of the British, and compelled the latter to 
attack them in strong defensive positions of their own choos- 
ing. At Ladysmith, as at Mafeking and Kimberley, they sur- 
rounded the British, and, placing their artillery in strong posi- 


tions, relied mostly on siege operations, resorting but little to 
direct assaults. Knowing that the line of advance of the 
British was confined to the railways, by which alone they 
could be supplied, they took positions in their path. Thus 
they blocked Methuen’s advance to the relief of Kimberley 
and Buller’s to the relief of Ladysmith. Bu 'er himself ap- 


preciated the fact that turning movements were required, and 
tried to execute them. He seized crossings of the Tugela 
west of Colenso, and while holding his own line in front, sent 
troops to turn the right flank of the Boer position. The Boers, 
however, whose mobility greatly exceeded that of the British, 
anticipated the movement, and the British, on their arrival, 
saw that the Boers had been too quick for them, and they 
had another frontal attack before them. 

The strategical advantage of being able to operate on interior 
lines is a great one. Napoleon gave one of tle most celebrated 
examples of its utilization in his famous campaign between the 
Seine and the Marne in 1814. This advantage thi 





Boers pos- 


sess to a greater degree, perhaps, than in any other campaign 
in history. They can move their troops with ease back and 
forth between Natal and the Orange Free State through the 


passes of the Drakensberg. They are mostly mounted in- 


fantry, aud as they are among their own people, they are not 
hampered in their movements, as are the British, by long 
lines of supply trains. They can thus move with celerity in 


le 
any direction. They have also the railroad from Ladysmith 
through Van Reenan’s Pass into the Orange Free State and 
the railroad running through northern Natal into the Trans 
vaal to Pretoria. The maps show the former road as ending 
at; Bethlehem, about 149 miles northeast of Bloemfontein. It 
is reported, however, that this road has been continued to a 
junction with the line joining Pretoria and Bloemfontein at 
Krooustad, a little more than 100 miles north of Bloemfontein. 
Should the British, however, find it necessary to move troops 
from Natal, for instance, to northern Cape Colony, they must 
be sent to Durban, ioaded on transports, shipped down the 
coast, unloaded, and transported by rail to their destination, 
Another great advantage the Boers have over tle British is 
their ability to obtain accurate information. By 
Delagoa Bay they can get news from all over the world, in 
cluding what goes from Cape Town. Besides, as a writer 
very well puts it, every farmhouse is a branch: intelligence 
office for them. They know just what troops England has 
sent out, what disposition has been made of them, and proba 
ble plans of operations. To the British, on the other hand, 
everything that occurs behind the Boer lines is a sealed book. 
About all the information they can get is from prisoners and 
from telegraphic news from Pretoria, The latter, of course, 
is what the Boers choose to send. 
Much has been said about the use of artillery, and the su 
periority of the Boers in that respect. The Brit 
been filled with criticisms of the War Oftice for its failure to 
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supply the army with guns of sufficient power to cope with 
those used by the Boers. At first nothing but field-guns were 
sent out. Later, when it was learned that the Boers had 
powerful modern guns, 4.7 naval rapid-fire guns were taken 
from warships and hurried to Ladysmith. They were rapid- 
fire guns in their fixed mounts on board ship, but they were 
not such when mounted on their temporary land carriages, 
nor was it necessary that they should be. Power and range 
were needed, and these they possessed. Siege battenes for 
the army were afterward sent out from England. The effect 
of artillery fire has probably been much overestimated in this 
war. An artillery duel between long-range guns at 7,000 or 
8,000 yards’ distance does not win or lose battles. It is said 
that the fuses used by both sides were defective and that a 
large percentage of shells failed to explode. In the various 
assaults made by the British upon the Boer positions the re 
sults were achieved and the principal losses were caused by 
small-arm fire. Colonel Albrecht, the foreign artillerist cap- 
tured with Cronje, said that the British artillery fire was not 
very effective and neither was that of the Boers, but that 
most of the casualties were due to small-arm fire. 

It can hardly be said that the war thus far has taught us 
much that is new in regard to the military art, but it has 
emphasized the truth of what was known before. It has 
demonstrated that the relative superiority of the defence in a 
chosen position over the attack, which was always great, has 
increased, It has emphasized the necessity of thoroughly 
reconnoitring a position before attacking. It has illustrated 
the advantage possessed by a mobile force over one less so, 
particularly when the former is able to operate on interior 
lines. It has shown that now, less than ever, can individual 
valor compensate for tactical mistakes. It has shown the 
necessity of avoiding the use of uniforms and equipments 
whose colors show out well against the landscape, and offer 
conspicuous targets. The air in South Africa is remarkably 
clear, and the distinguishing belt of an officer, the flash of his 
sword, points him out and makes him a mark. Armored trains 
have hardly proved the success that was expected. They 
are, of course, confined to the track, which can easily be 
destroyed by an enterprising enemy. Military balloons, for 
observing the positions of the enemy, have been used to 
some extent. 

Military operations on a large scale will probably not be 
undertaken for some little time. The second stage of the war 
has been entered upon, and the British have now hardly more 
than reached the point which, when war became imminent, 
many thought would be the starting-point. Only since the 
movement of Lord Roberts began have the British been 
operating in Boer territory, and the British have much to do 
before their troops can be moved much further into the Orange 
Free State. Jt is to be remembered that Lord Roberts’ ad- 
vance since leaving Modder River has been to the eastward 
and away from the railroad by which his army must be 
supplied, and he is now between the De Aar-Kimberley and 
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Colesberg-Bloemfontein railroads, which are about 100 miles 
apart. Thanks to the effective work of Lord Kitchener in 
arranging transportation he has been able to do this. The 
starting-point of the wagon trains is the western railroad, 
since that is the only one at present in control of the British. 
The control of the direct road via Colesberg to Bloemfontein is 
still in the hands of the Boers. Since Roberts captured 
Cronje’s force, the small British commands under Clements, 
Gatacre, and Brabant have been meeting with some success 
against the enemy in northern Cape Colony, but they have not, 
at the present writing, entirely cleared the country to the 
Orange River. All this country, and also the line of the 
Colesberg-Bloemfontein road for some distance north of the 
Orange River, must be securely in possession of the British 
before any further great advance can be made. With the 
country in his rear entirely in the control of the British, and 
with the railroads upon which he must depend for supplies 
thoroughly secured against Boer raids, Roberts will be ready 
for a forward movement. The Boers -have undoubtedly pre- 
pared positions along the line of railroad, but the country in 
which Roberts now is is generally open veldt and very much 
more favorable to offensive military operations than Natal 
Establishing ample depots of supplies at convenient points 
along the railroad, he will be able to utilize the wagon trans- 
portation organized by Kitchener, and to some extent cut 
loose from the railroads, and manceuvre the enemy out of his 
positions. Recent rains have been much in his favor, as a 
certain amount of grazing can now be had for his animals and 
the necessity for transporting a large amount of forage avoided. 
With the transportation question solved, Roberts will have a 
free hand, and will not be obliged to attack the Boers in posi- 
tions of their choosing. 

Buller, with White’s force (which, however, will need some 
time for recuperation), will probably have under his command 
in Natal, now pretty well cleared of the Boers, some 40,000 
men. It remains to be seen what disposition will be made of 
them. Two plans can be adopted: to make a forward move- 
ment through the passes, or to leave some troops in Natal 
and take the remainder back by sea to reinforce Roberts. 
From what has already been said about the difficulties of an 
advance through the mountains, and the much smaller force 
the Boers will require to hold the passes, it would seem that 
the latter plan is the better. As Roberts advances further 
into the enemy’s country, his lines of communication become 
lengthened, and ample forces will be required for their com- 
plete protection. Offensive operations in Natal are not likely 
to be again undertaken by the Boers, and the necessity of 
keeping a large British force there for defensive purposes is 
not apparent. If it should be found, however, that the 
Boers had left the gateway into their country via Laing’s 
Nek open, it would make an advance on that line on Pre- 
toria, 200 miles from Laing’s Nek, advisable. It seems 
hardly reasonable to suppose, however, that the Boers 
would fail to leave a strong rear-guard at that point. 
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A COMMANDO OF BOERS ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF KIMBERLEY 


TO KIMBERLEY WITH LORD METHUEN 


BY JULIAN RALPH, OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT WITH THE BRITISH ARMY 


Mopper River, January 30 


TALL, slender, loose-jointed young 
man of twenty-seven walked up 
to me, as if he had always known 
me, and put out his hand. I had 
never seen him before, but the 
brightness of his eyes and the 
independence and confidence of 
his manner told me that he was a 
fellow-countryman. ‘‘Mr. Ralph,”’ 
said he, ‘‘l’m from Arizona and I 
want you to help me to see some 
of this fighting—to do some of it 
is what I mean. I can join some 
of the regular forces and be a part 
of a machine, but when a man 
puts himself up for a target and 
lays himself out to git shot he’d 
oughter be able to say what com- 
pany he’d like to be shot in. Now, 
these here regular European sort 
of forces ain’t in my line. I’m 
from Arizona and I’ve been scout- 
ing and that’s the sort of thing 
I’d like to be doing here. J can 
ride—that is, some—and I can 
shoot some; at least, I’ve had to 
ride a few thousand miles and I 
reckon I’ve shot a hundred rifles. 
Can you put me on to something 
in my line? I come over on a 
mule ship—come a-purpose to mix 
in a little with this muss; but [ 
don’t get on, somehow, aud mon- 
ey’s getting short. I’d say a good 
deal for you if you could get me 
some scouting work todo. I can 
go anywheres that a man can go 
and I won’t leave no tracks—or, 
if I do, they’ll *pear to lead the other way.” 

When he had gone I said to myself, ‘‘That’s precisely the 
sort of man we need ten thousand of,’’ and 1 say to my read- 
ers that such men are doing the best work in this war; more- 
over, when the war ends, great praise and a great share of 
credit for British success must fall to the lot of the men of 
that stamp who are being added to the British army. I had 
almost said that this must be so because the Boer is that sort 
of man. But that is not true. The Boer is less than half the 
man that the cowboy is, or the American scout is, or the 
Australian or Canadian troopers are. The Boer is an inde- 
pendent unit every time, but his independence manifests 
itself in refractoriness and wilful selfishness rather than in 
ability to fight single-handed or yield to discipline as either 
may be demanded. The Boer likes to lie in a hole or hide 
behind a rock, to set traps and be satisfied with dealing a 
single deadly volley, or to perch on high and shoot down at 
whoever tries to climb up to him. He never allows himself 
to be seen on the open, and thus far he has never appeared in 
battle on open, level ground, In these and many ways he is 
like our red Indians, without the dash and courage of the 
Indians. However, he is sufficiently like them to make our 
Indian fighters just the soldiers that are most needed here. 

The British have met reverse after reverse and check upon 
check. And why shouldn’t they? They have been fighting 
goats with European battalions. Their armies are managed 
precisely as Wellington managed his at Waterloo; precisely 
as the Germans and French would manage their soldiers if the 
two nations quarrelled again. It is all very well for the French 
and the Austrians to chuckle and sneer at England’s luck in 
South Africa, but they would have the same luck. Indeed, I 
make bold to:say that they would have a longer and a tougher 
job here than England will, because they have no Colonials to 
do the scouting, raiding and harrying that are needed here, 
while England has plenty, not only to do that work but to 








teach the regular army some needed lessons in fighting this 
obstinate, tricky and wonderfully mobile foe. 

Wherever the old-fashioned European army goes it moves 
en masse—a great solid column with only one original, inde- 
pendent, individual man in it: the general, of course. Such 
an army looks very formidable on the veldt, but what can it 
do against a lot of light horsemen who have climbed to the 
tops of the neighboring rocky hills, who can see and not be 
seen, can shoot and not be shot, and who will dash down the 
further side of the hill and ride away the moment things grow 
hot for them? It can do little or nothing but suffer slaughter, 
and the same is true of the overweighted European cavalry 
formed of big stodgy men mounted on brewers’ horses. But 
what can the Colonial do—he who is precisely such a man as 
our Western rough rider? He can worry the Boer day and 
night. He can slip all over his country, commandeering his 
cattle, emptying his farmhouses, destroying his grain. He 
can chase and overtake and vanquish the small commandos 
of Dutchmen who are forever moving about between one 
army and another. Did I not tell you that, when General 
Babbington made a raid into the Free State the other day the 
Australians and Canadians had cleared the way for him and 
gone twenty miles further in than he did? Well, since then, 
within a week, one hundred and fifty Boers were chasing 
some of General French’s cavalry when twenty or thirty of 
Rimington’s Scouts dashed at them and they turned tail and 
fled. They know that a European column is practically one 
man, but that every man in a Colonial column is a separate 
unit, a fighter on his own account, a thinker for himself, a 
private and officer combined. 

The British are learning this. They began by accepting a 
litle Colonial aid in a very churlish spirit and refusing most 
of what was offered. To-day they are taking all the Colonial 
help they can get and the Colonist is uppermost. ‘‘Little 
Bobs’’ is having a body-guard made up of men from all the 
Colonial forces, of which there must now be a dozen different 
bodies in the field. 

The whole world had a little fun with us because of our 
unpreparedness when we went to war with Spain, and the 
English enjoyed their share of it. The English criticism was 
kindly and blended with a contidence that we would come out 
all right. Well, now, we see that England was quite as un- 
prepared for this war as we were for the Spanish war. True, 
England has not failed in her commissariat and transport ser- 
vice as we did, but she has erred in a more serious way by 
absurdly underestimating the job she was undertaking. It’s 
quite in keeping with the Anglo-Saxon character. She can- 
not throw stones at us and we can throw none at her. Never- 
theless, she saw these ‘‘simple pastoral republicans’’ prepar- 
ing to fight her twenty years ago, and for more than three 
years she saw them arming with such lavish purchases that 
they seemed to be going to take a chief part in Armageddon. 
Yet she did nothing. She did not even prepare maps of the 
regions in which she is fighting all these battles! She could 
have crushed the Afrikander Bond twenty years ago, and if 
she had at the same time forbidden the use of Dutch in her 
own legislature and Jaw courts down here there would kave 
been no war to-day. Now she finds her own colony an 
enemy’s country, where no man trusts his neighbors, where 
two out of three are rebels in fact or at heart, and where no 
army can move without a certainty that its programme has 
been made known to the Boers before it starts. If Great 
Britain had begun the war at Cape Town with a proclamation 
of martial law, and then had fought, arrested and shot her 
own disloyal subjects ail the way to Kimberley and Mafeking 
she would have disheartened the Boer republics more than she 
has yet done in her present mode of warfare. 

But don’t imagine me pessimistic. I think that by the time 
you get this letter, or less than a fortnight later, the tide of 
British success will have set in. Troops are rolling up to the 
battlefields in almost continuous trains, and there are no bet- 
ter troops in all the world than they. ‘‘Tommy Atkins’’ is an 
absolutely unthinking dependent part of a machine, but he 
loves to fight and his craw is full of sand. His officer has 


been trained in a slow old school, but he is a splendid chap, 
He cares less about death than many men do for a mosquito 
bite, and once the generals and the War Oftice will let him 
use his brains they’ll find him well stocked in his upper 
story. He, too, only wants to fight, and he'll fight any way 
that’s best if he gets the word to ‘‘go on his own,”’ as the 
English say. He is learning the new tricks of a war against 
cunning, smokeless powder and magazine guns, and he’ll soon 
getethe right combination. But what makes me most hopeful 
of a speedy change in the complexion of this war is the fuct 
that within three to five weeks at least two British armies 
will be across the border and in the Free State. Then you 
will see a quick change. The Boer has been figliting on th 
Queen’s soil and blowing up our bridges and looting our 
property. When French and Roberts (and Methuen a little 
later) begin to devastate the Boer land, driving off cattle, 
emptying the farmhouses of all their frightened tenants, 
eating up the produce and perhaps shelling a few towns, it 
will not be half so pleasant to the Boers. The Free Stater has 
not had any interest in the war from the outset. President 
Steyn sold his country to the Transvaal on the promise that 
he should succeed Kriiger as President of the combined coun- 
tries, and all the Free Staters know it. Every day we hear 
how disgusted these better-grade Boers are, how much rather 
they would see their land go to England than to the Trans- 
vaal, and how they are held in battle at the point of Transvaal 
pistols. Prisoners and deserters alike tell us these things 
every day. The Free State will not hold out much longer, 
but we may have a stubborn time with the Transvaal. 

I meant to devote more of this chapter to tracing analogies 
between the Spanish-American and the British-Boer war, but 
my space is too quickly taken up. You know we surprised 
Kurope when our boys threw their coats away and fought in 
their shirt-sleeves in Cuba. Well, the British have not come 
to that pass yet, but only the other day an officer said to me: 
“T wish they’d let our men fight as yours did, in flannel 
shirts, instead of marching them to battle all harnessed up 
and weighted down like horses!’? Every day I see more and 
more sigus of an approach to reason in this matter. To begin 
with, the swagger Guards and the splendid Lancers have 
already become parts of the dirtiest army in the world. The 
dirtiest, because there’s no such thing as keeping clean. We 
live in dust, eat dust, drink dust, breathe dust, and dust coats 
us all from head to foot. Hundreds of one-time dandies have 
long since ceased to shave, and, until we came to Modder 
River, a man who washed all over was sure to boast of it and 
be pointed out to the others. The officers without swords 
and without stars are as like their men as two peas; in fact 
we are like an army of dustmen with no differences among us 
except that Lord Methuen and General Pole-Carew are still as 
tidy as if they were at home. But they are generals and ought 
to be marked men in every way. As ] walk through the camp 
I notice more and more men in soft slouch hats. They have 
lost their helmets in battle or worn them out; but the wonder 
is that in an old-world army they are allowed to make such a 
departure, Then, again, I see the engineers and even the 
men about the Guards’ camp at work in théir shirt-sleeves. 
It is a thing incredible, yet I give my word I’ve seen hundreds 
of Tommies working with their coats off. Finally, who are 
the most admired of al] the soldiers? Who are the heroes in 
their comrades’ eyes? Why, the New Zealanders, Australians 
and Canadians. And what do they look like? So like Ameri- 
can scouts and rough riders that my heart warms every time 
Isee them. They ride as our boys do, with the horse, as if 
each man was a part of his steed. They carry their guns 
any way they please. They wear their slouch hats as they 
like; turned up, turned down, or caught up at one side, It 
is said that the sword has gone forever from the field of war, 
Well, the polished brass and the pipe clay have gone from the 
British army for the time being, and I shall not wonder if the 
leather harness drops off Tommy’s back before we are through. 
Some Europeans laughed at us for just such innovations, but 
we do not laugh back. We applaud, for the changes are 
brought about by common-sense, 
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“MARSHFIELD,” HE SAID, “Il HAVE THAT ON MY MIND WHICH MUST FIND VOICE... ” 


IN BARRACKS 


BY EGERTON CASTLE 


AUTHOR OF “THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” “YOUNG APRIL,” ETC, ETC. 


A smile was on his countenance; he seem’d, 

Yo common lookers-on, like oné who dream’d 

Of idleness in groves Elysian: 

But there were some who feelingly could scan 

A lurking trouble in his nether lip, 

And see that oftentimes the reins would slip 

Through his forgotten hands: then they would sigh 

And think of yellow leaves, of owlet’s ery, 

Of logs piled solemnly. Ah, well-a-day, 

Why shouid our young Endymion pine away! 
—KEAtTs. 


HE MARKED INFLUENCE of some 
kinds of hallucinations on the course 
of mental life in the otherwise per- 
fectly sane is matter not only of tradi- 
tion but of tested history. One needs 
hardly hark back as far as the well- 
known ‘‘Demon’’ of Socrates: the 
*‘voices’’ that ran in Joan of Are’s 
brain had persuasion enough to 
change in radical manner the current 

of her existence. Less generally known, but striking enough, 
was that ghostly companion with the compelling whisper that 
dogged Descarte’s steps in his own world of profound thought. 
Malebranclie also had his soul-directing visions. So had Tor- 
quato Tasso. In these and many other well-authenticated in- 
stances of phantasm the influence of the brain-born “‘familiar,”’ 
whether upon ignorant village-maid or on scholar-poet, or again 
on analytical, deep-dredging philosopher, proved potent and far- 
reaching. 

How many more cases (had we but the records of such 
hauntings in the lives of thousands of brain-workers unknown 
to biography) could be adduced to illustrate this theme no one 
can tell, of course. But it appears that Marshfield has beea 
able to observe at least one modern instance. 

The case of Edward Dalrymple, examined in the light of 
what one knows of the history of such visions, 1s not unique; 
but it must be of rare nature, for even Marshfield, ingenious 
ferreter of human documents as he is, has not been able to 
find anything akin to it in the modern records of specialists. 

One evening, in Piccadilly, is seems he met this Dalrymple, 
a college friend of old, who, after many years, had but lately 
returned from India with his regiment. The young soldier 
was passing through the shaft of light thrown by the brilliant 
portals of Walsingham House, aud, to use Marshfield’s own 
pedantic language, it was interesting to notice the look of 
genuine pleasure that came into his wide-open gray eyes as 
he recognized his comrade of other days. 

‘*Marshfield! by all that is good!’ he exclaimed cheerily. 
And Marshfield the Observer was immediately annexed for 
that evening. They must dine together, at the Pig and 
Whistle, first of all—(‘‘Beg pardon, the Naval and Military 
Club, I mean.”’ laughed Dalrymple, with unnecessary ex- 
planation. ‘‘We’re having a regular beano, some fellows of 
ours, together to-night.’’) After dinner they would be able 
to talk~over old times. Talk over old times... That 
sweetest of all communing for those whose ways have long 
been widely sundered! 

In this wise Marshfield, as supernumerary, was made to 
take part in a remarkable entert—most welcome event to one 





like him, ever on the lookout for novel impressions. Two 
rapid hours were spent amid the best joviality of subalterns 
on short leave, keen for a little dissipation after a long turn 
of foreign service. 

And a refreshing experience it was for the saturnine ob- 
server, steeped in the gravity of solitary town habits, to see 
round a table none but young, healthy, weather-burned coun- 
tenances; to mark the cross fire of so many pairs of merry 
eyes—guiltless enough at all times of any complicated specu- 
lation, but vigorous, and well open to the simpler enjoyment 
of life; to hearken to the obvious but hearty jokelet; to the 
post-prandial witticism, bounding forth before exuberance of 
spirits as the cork flies before champagne foam; to the sting- 
less irony and anodyne personality bandied between brethren 
in arms who had been in more than one “‘tight place’’ to- 
gether during the last few years. 

All this was as fresh fields and pastures new to the inveter- 
ate note-taker; a sort of blood-transfusion into the veins of a 
man whose heart never seemed to beat from any personal 
impulse; whose merely receptive soul never originated any 
personal enthusiasm or subjective emotion. 

Unconsciously affectionate pride gilded every allusion of the 
young men to their Corps, in their converse with ‘‘the under- 
done literary Johnny, Dalrymple’s pal’’—as they designated 
their chance guest—unconscious that they themselves were 
in his eyes little more than interesting presentments of psy- 
chological phenomena. Civilized youths (Marshfield docketed 
them) who had, every one of them, fleshed his blade, rushed 
through the clamor, chaos and execrations of carnage, dealt 
with Death and grinned in his face, and yet thought no more 
of it all afterward than did their long-haired, naked, pagan 
forebears. Great in its way was Marshfield’s appreciation 
under his pale, reluctant smile. 

If these, he thought, were average samples, there was 
naught but the happiest opinion to be formed of the brother- 
hood in which Fortune had cast Dalrymple’s lot—all the hap- 
pier for the high popularity that enigmatical fellow appeared 
to enjoy among them. 

‘‘Oh—Dalrymple? He is our show man, you know,” had 
a neighbor whispered to Marshtield. 


Every step of that evening was as a whet to the Observer’s 
elemental curiosity ; for, as a matter of fact, the Army was the 
very last place where he would have expected the man he had 
known as “Dalrymple of Trinity’’ to find a congenial abode. 

The Dalrymple he remembered was essentially a college- 
bred man—and, moreover, a creature specially equipped, both 
by nature and self-training, for the higher transcendent flights 
of purely intellectual life—that rarefied life with all its artistic 
sensitiveness, its practical uselessness, ifs few but subtle joys 
and its general misery. And here, facing him now, was a 
placid, good-humored young Briton, typical of that rude- 
health, common-sense kind of manhood which most helps to 
keep an empire together. 

Since they had parted company in the old days of Trinity, 
great indeed had been Marshfield’s desire to see for himself 
how this fastidious exquisite fared in the atmosphere of mar- 


tial life generally, and, particularly, in the close one of a smart 
regimental mess. For Marshtield, who knows most things, 
knew that the most disqualifying offence (short of ung enile 
manly conduct) that can be committed by a subaltern is any 
attempt at ‘‘intellectual’? converse—a form of ‘‘side’’ too 
pestilent for words! 

From the little he had already seen, however, it was evident 
that if ever a man appeared to have taken to his proper el 
ment, it was Edward Dalrymple. His bronzed 
tled into the typical countenance of the British officer. There 
was the energetic set of eyes and mouth; the look of calm, 
unobtrusive self-reliance; the reticence to any emotional dis- 
play save that of merriment or contempt for the ‘‘outsider’* or 
the “‘nigger.’? His very tone of voice, every shred of his 
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ace had set 


yhraseology, were so strictly tuned to the accepted pitch of 
eg) A I I 
Indeed 


his class that they seemed positively natural, 
although Marshfield had recognized him at first 
his clean-cut features and by something unmistakable i 
carriage, on closer observation he could now hardly recall one 
single element of the original Dalrymple—whoxe name was 
still a by-word in the University—Dalrymple the high-strung 
esthete, whom even the **Deuced Superior Set’’ used at times 
to consider, in perplexed dismay, as perhaps a trifle of a shade 
too exclusive in his artistic culture. 

Physically, the man who had been noted for a somewhat 
fragile perfection of build suggestive of a decadent Greek 
type, and for a temperament best described as *‘a bundle of 
nerves,’ was now square and solid even to a promise of 
future stoutness. The only thing that had not char 
a peculiar sweetness in the smile, which was as stri 
his now essentially vigorous as it had been on his 
nervously sensitive, rather worn countenance. 

Intellectually he seemed to have sunk whol! 














into that 





elementary scepticism of appreciation; tliat preference for 


the obvious in ideas; that level disdain of mere sentiment; 
that habit of mind, in short, which, in combination witl 
clean athletic tastes and a reverence for the sacred character 
of Sport, is all-sufficient (but all-necessary) for the achieve 


ment of popularity in the military worid. 

What had happened? pondered Marslitield. Truly here 
was a vein of observation to be followed up. A rich one 

The classical scholar, the poetic prizeman, the lover of 
Tibullus and Ovid, the worshipper of sensuous music, the 
intense dreamer who in other days would express his ideals 
in lines of Keats, Swinburne or Rossetti—this same creature 
now displayed a seemingly appreciative acquaintance with the 
latest wit of the ‘Pink ’Un’’; and on every forcible occasion 
quoted an apposite modern instance in the careers of Jorrocks 
or Soapy Sponge—Prodigious! 

Marshfield, at bottom, was not quite convinced of the in- 
tegrality of the metamorphosis. Thus the breaking up in due 
time of that jovial party was on the whole welcome: he longed 
for a little more private intercourse, 

When the other men had departed, the old fellow-students 
remained behind and lounged and conversed for a while in a 
desultory way over the cigars. 

Now, when Marshfield is on his observing path, he handles, 
as we all linow, the leading thread of conversation with great 
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skill. But never, even during this second stage, could he 
elicit anything from his friend which did not tally with the 
first impression. Yes... of a verity, he reluctantly ad- 
mitted, there was a creature in perfect peace of mind, in 
possession of that placidity which in a young man can only 
coexist (so Marshfield diagnosed) with a total absence of 
ideals. Everything on that tranquil face, in those ciear eyes 
behind which perpetually lurked a merry twinkle, proclaimed 
that Life was very good. 

Indeed, at every drift, the man’s talk justified the proclama.- 
tion: Nothing better than the time he had had these few years: 
The regiment was the best of earthly homes (besides being the 
most superb corps conceivable): No existence could possibly 
be half so full of excellence as that of a soldier of the Em- 
pire—the hardships of active service, past or prospective, were 
in themselves the noblest incentive to self-esteem, for they 
gave dignity to the leisure of peace-umes.... (At this 
point Marshfield pricked his ears; there was a touch of the 
old speculative Dalrymple in that distinction): Between Duty 
well executed and the heads of Sport, so many and so pleas- 
ant and withal so exacting, there was evidently no time for 
unprofitable aspiration. 

Such, as to color, was Dalrymple’s autobiographical account. 
It was delivered with eyes ever smiling when they met the 
Observer’s searching glance, in contented tones; and with 
that studiously restricted vocabulary of the messroom, that 
preference for vague jargon words which is the best safe- 
guard against the capital error of ‘talking too clever.” 
Still Marshfield was not satisfied. He had not known 
Dalrymple so long in the character of ‘‘Jeune Féroce”’ to 
accept implicitly this new personation of inarticulate sub- 
altern. 

In this unsatisfying manner the hour of the last train to 
Chatham drew near. Dalrymple rose, and eyed his old friend 
with a quizzical look—as if he guessed well enough his per- 
plexed frame of mind. 5 

“If you have nothing better to do,’’ he suggested in his 
genial way, ‘‘come down with me to Chatham. I can give 
you a shakedown to-night, and instal you more comfortably 
to-morrow. ”” 

Marshfield closed greedily with the offer. And, having 
passed by his chatabers to take up the occasional portmanteau, 
found himself for the next hour whirling along the most 
bone-shaking line in England. During the best part of that 
time he pursued, but without better success in front of that 
quiet contented face, his veiled course of cross-examination. 
Not one single allusion, however, to the frame of mind that 
had prevailed in the days of old was to be elicited from Dal- 
rymple, who serenely eluded all suggestions, direct or in- 
direct. 

The obstinate stand-off began to try Marshfield’s patience 
not a little. 

‘**Look here, Edward Dalrymple, sir,’’ he said at last, irritated 
by the smile of his antagonist—a smile so obviously fraught 
with wilful unconsciousness—‘“‘this is becoming ridiculous in 
the extreme! Your masquerading in a new character is all 
very well, especially as the character is so excellent and fits 
you so nicely—yes, I am bound to admit that it does agree 
with your face and shoulders—but between you and me, 
my friend, it is masquerade! I take it you have not lost all 
memory. What I want to know, what I mean to know, is 
how you have managed to cast off the old self to make room 
for the new. The two cannot coexist. You understand 
perfectly well what I mean.” 

Dairymple continued to smile at his cigar, with the air of 
one who mentally says: ‘‘Ah, I was waiting for you there.” 
But when he looked up he merely said, carelessly : 

“Yes, yes, you mean all that tommy-rot we used to talk at 
the ’Varsity. Lord, what high-falutin we did go in for!’ 

And Marshfield found out that frontal attack was as futile 
as side manoeuvring. 

“You renegade!’’ cried he, with forced tragic accent, and 
gave up the siege. But he felt annoyed, more annoyed indeed 
than the case justified. 

On his side Dalrymple seemed now struck into a musing 
spell. For the rest of the journey the two remained silent, 
gazing reflectiveiy at each other under the twinkle of the roof- 
lamp. 

Nor did the conversation revive when they sallied forth into 
the darkness outside Chatham Station. There was no fly in 
attendance; it was a keen frosty night, clear and star- 
bespangled to the utmost glory. In silence, covering their 
heads and shoulders with the same rug, for the breeze, slight 
as it blew, was nipping to ears and nape, they tramped up the 
steep slopes toward the Barracks. Not a word was pro- 
nounced, save when Dalrymple, in his clear ringing voice, 
answered with the Shibboleth, ‘‘friends!’’ the challenging, 
**Halt! who goes there? ’’ of the various sentries they passed 
from time to time, 


Chatham Barracks have now been pulled down and replaced 
by modern improvements, In those days the officers’ quarters 
were aligned, a long row of rickety houses, on an elm-grown 
terrace overlooking the parade ground; they wore, especially 
in dusky light, a picturesque look, of the kind more usually 
associated with old-world almshouses than with military build- 
ings. There was, in fact, something almost collegiate, In: -of- 
Court like, about the wooden stairs, winding and crazy, about 
the low-ceiled, panelled rooms, the uneven board flooring, the 
diamond-paned windows, the queer old fire-grates, adorned 
with the monogram of Georgius Tertius Rex and canting arms 
of the Ordnance Store Department which had supplied these 
wasteful contrivances. 

In one of these stiil glowed darkly an enormous stack of 
the Government’s bituminous slate. Dalrymple, who on 
coming into the warmer atmosphere of his own ground seemed 
to have recovered all his gayety, announced his purpose of 
devoting this chamber to his guest’s comfort for the night. 
He addressed himself vigorously to the task of poking the 
coals into a blaze, heating water for a nightcap (stiff and 
strong), and ministering general hospitality in the best style 
of soldier-like geniality. 

Then, with a last look round and a parting smile at the 
Observer from the doorway, which he filled almost entirely, 
he announced his intention ‘to go and roost next door.” 

Marshfield was so desirous of inspecting in greater detail 
the modern dwelling of this perplexing fellow—for a bache- 
lor’s room, he held, is full of revelation concerning his true 
inwardness—that he never even thought of deprecating, how- 
ever feebly, the surrender by his host of what was in all 
probability the only decent quarter available just then. No 
sooner was he alone than he began his ‘‘journey round my 
room, ”’ 
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Of course the most immediately attractive points of interest 
on such a journey are the bookcases, Within limits, they 
stand as an implied confession of personal tastes and drift of 
mind. Here, however, indications again failed to show any 
variance from what Marshtield persisted in regarding as a 
mere pretence of character in his friend. The array of 
printed matter, goodly enough for one of no fixed abode, dis- 
played only the thin red line of military ‘‘Manuals’’ of drill 
and encampment; of musketry, signalling, fieldworks, military 
law -at large with special conspectus of courts-martial; of 
range-finding, and meat-inspection, with now and then a more 
bulky tome on fortification, administration, operations of war 
and applied tactics—all stuff to the same purpose, as the 
Observer noted with unabating scepticism. 

He looked for a Bible, suddenly recollecting how Dalrymple 
had been wont to quote with enthusiasm from the “‘Song of 
Songs’’ and the Psalms; how he had revelled in all that glow- 
ing imagery of old-world Eastern thought, rendered into no- 
blest English: . . . he found only the regulation New Testa- 
ment, bound in oil cloth. 

On the walls neither picture nor print; on the mantelpiece 
not even the photograph of some ‘‘girl at home,’’ *‘fashionable 
beauty,’’ dancer or favorite actress—those all but inevitable 
adornments of the subaltern’s quarters. 

Two ordnance maps (much pointed) of the Northwest Fron- 
tier and of Burmah, another of Kent (on a large, hunting 
scale), afforded the only relief to the bareness of the panels. 
As for the rest of the movables, limited to the strict neces- 
sry, it was of the most cunning camp-furniture order. 

Not the habitat of the over-imaginative, concluded Marsh- 
field, more and more interested. The only symptom which 
might, in accordance with the modern doctrine of degeneracy, 
indicate a step away from barbarian simplicity, was the studi- 
ous symmetry, the precision of neatness, which prevailed in 
the room. Swords and belts, revolvers, field-glasses, single- 
sticks, canes, hunting-crops, polo-clubs, gun-case and bando- 
liers, a couple of pig-sticking lances, were arranged with a 
luxury of smartness which made Marshfield pause in his 
puzzled contemplation. The shadow of a smile crept at 
length on his lips. 

“Tt almost points to the mental weakness of the Total Ab- 
stainer. ... An odd case,’’ he mused, as he prepared at 
last to retire into the truckle bed, hard and narrow—a couch 
by no means suggestive of that ‘‘Throne of Dreams,’’ about 
which the Dalrymple of old had so often waxed dithyrambic. 
“‘T am glad I have seen it.”” . 


Sound or prolonged sleep is not a thing to which the unac- 
customed visitor in Barracks can look forward. Marshfield 
was awakened by reveillé. And being kept awake by the 
increasing turmoil; being, moreover, not particularly warm or 
comfortable on his succinct couch, he rose and dressed, all in 
the gray light of a frosty morning, and sallied forth for a 
brisk tramp. 

When, an hour later, he returned to his quarters, mistaking 
the door on his landing, he found he had entered the room 
into which, with hospitable renunciation, Dalrymple had re- 
tired. It was a kind of servant’s bunk, containing a barrack 
bedstead, a small company of treed boots on a shelf, a saddle 
or two, the morning tub and can, empty portmanteaus and 
regimentals on their stretchers. 

Rolled up in sundry blankets, with a greatcoat under his 
head, for the bed was unfitted, Dalrymple seemed profoundly 
asleep. Marshfield, having contemplated the scene for a mo- 
ment, was about to retire quietly, when his attention was 
aroused by the singular expression on the sleeper’s face. 

The young man was lying on his back; the head was 
thrown up in a striking attitude; one hand was under the 
nape of the neck and the other rested on the forehead, palm 
upward, This position of the arms higher than the shoulders 
is one preliminary to the waking change after deep slumber— 
as Marshfield knew, who was the learned in many such un- 
considered facts. That alone might have tempted him to pur- 
sue a short physiognomical study from his point of vantage; 
for nothing is sacred to the Observer. But what riveted his 
interest for the moment was the ecstatic drawing of the man’s 
features. ; 

The winter sun, darting in a clear blue sky over the crest of 
Chatham lines, had just begun to peer into the little room. A 
pale gold shaft of light was even then moving across the 
sleeper’s face. Now, under its caress, the lips grew tremu- 
lous; the nostrils quivered for an instant; the lids became 
lengthened under raised brows, and all of a sudden they were 
filled with tears, which presently streamed on his cheek. 
Then, with a great sigh, the sleeper awoke; there came a 
certain rigidity over his frame, and the hurried rhythm of his 
breath ceased. But for some time he made no movement. 

After a while, however, he sat bolt upright, opened his eyes 
and gazed into space. What he still saw before him was evi- 
dently marvellous; never had Marshfield seen on human face 
an expression of such overpowering wonder, such ecstatic joy! 

He, too, held his breath and watched, and for a long while 
silence filled the room. Presently, however, heavy steps re- 
sounded on the stairs, and a soldier-servant, laden with hot- 
water cans, pushed the door open with his foot. The dream- 
er’s spell was broken. Dalrymple started, turned his head 
and perceived his friend’s presence.- 

“*Ah, Marshfield,’’ he said, with the effort of one whose 
brain action is divided. There was an instinctive attempt at 
cheeriness, but the voice was toneless. ‘‘Up before me?. . 
Good man!... Cold? ... Go down to the Mess, there’ll 
be a fire... . The fellows’ll look after you... I'll be 
round in a jiffy.” 

Even as he spoke with spasmodic joviality, the absent, 
dazed expression had not left his face. Marshfield left him 
standing, upright, and still wistfully contemplating his ir aer 
thought. 


. . . . . . . . . . . . 


The duty that devolved that morning on Dalrymple was the 
command of the Convict Picket. 

This is the most unpleasant day’s work that falls to the lot 
of every subaltern in the garrison of Chatham. At nine 
o'clock the officer detailed marches his party, served with 
ball cartridge, to the guard-house at the Prison Gate. There, 
until nightfall (when the army of feloas is once more returned 
to its cells and bolted in) he has to dwell, strapped and buckled, 
girded against all emergencies and backed by the most explicit 
and draconian orders. 

As a rule, however, the actual work is limited to the fre- 
quent visiting of sentries, the reiterated turning out of the 
guard on the approach of blue, drab or yellow parties of 
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slaves, as they are marched out to daily toil, or back to 
midday food, or in again for the night’s lockup. 

But for the officer in his dismal office next to the soldier’s 
room the hours wearily drag their length. On this account, 
and although against regulations, the custom of the service 
tolerates the practice of harboring visitors, so long as the 
Queen’s Service is not allowed to suffer. Thus it was that 
the afternoon found Marshfield, expectant, scalpel in hand, 
so to speak, as ‘‘anatomizer of melancholy,’’ in the company 
of his subject. 

A change had come over Dalrymple, singular indeed by 
coutrast to the buoyant serenity of the previous day. : 

He was a man who has sustained a severe mental shock, 
whose natural system of thought is unhinged. That morn- 
ing, in the messroomn, over the hasty breakfast before march- 


ing off his picket, he had heen silent, absent-minded; he had. 


mused over his cup which he left half full, and if he had eaten 
anything it had been mere mechanical nibbling—he had seemed 
barely to hear what was said to him or around him, and spoken 
at random, He had been, in fact, as one who listens to un- 
heard voices, who gazes through stone walls at unseen vistas. 

“Dalrymple seems chippy, poor chappy,’’ genially remarked 
in the vernacular one young warrior to the guest. ‘‘Never 
seen him like this before. Generally crisp as celery in the 
morning. I thought he was too full of beans, when he went 
up yesterday. The little village seems to have knocked it 
out of him!’’ 

And Marshfield had pondered. 

And now, as they sat on wooden chairs one on each side of 
the fire, in the bare, ochre-washed cell, the same haunting 
spirit seemed to hang over the scarlet-tunicked, white-belted 
youth, 

But, whereas, in the messroom his impatience of talk around 
him, his unconscious dread of questions which might force him 
to speak himself, had been the main symptom observable, in 
the silent intimacy of the guard-house there seemed to rise in 
him a new desire, a yearning to speak, merely restrained by 
a sort of bashfulness; the bashfulness of surrender. 

Marshfield was in his element, and handled the situation in 
his best manner. He sat still, seemingly immersed in the 
absolute enjoyment of the best of cigars, but gazing at his 
friend with his catlike look, to all appearance profoundly indif- 
ferent, yet alertly observant. 

Over and over again did Dalrymple take the breath which, 
like the catch of a clock about to strike, portends coming 
speech, then closed his parting lips and remained dumb, 
staring musingly at the fiery bars of the hearth, or, with head 
thrown back, through the frost-framed windows into gray blue 
space. 

At last he began—no longer with the studied disjointedness, 
the slang of camp and mess, but with that cultured precision 
of wording and phrasing which had been one of the leading 
marks in the ‘*‘Deuced Superior Set.’’ 

**Marshfield,’’ he said, ‘I have that on my mind which 
must find voice . . . had I to tell it to the clouds, to the 
winds, to the rushes!’’ 

Marshfield pricked up his ears, if possible, more attentively 
than before. Dalrymple had risen and was now pacing the 
narrow cell in some excitement. His steel scabbard clanked 
against the wall at each short turn. 

“Tt is a wondrous coincidence that you should be near me 
to-day; for, certes, there is no one else I know at present to 
whom I would tell what has happened to me. Coincidence? 
Indeed, it is to you I owe the delight, the revelation—”’ 

He stopped for a moment, with his fingers lightly pressing 
his temples, plunged again into a sudden depth of wondering. 
“It is your doing, of course. Yes, you are the unconscious 
evoker—Did you not call out, Renegade! ... Renegade? 
Ah, great gods!’’ 

For a moment something like a reflex of the ecstatic look 
that had transfigured the sleeping man that morning passed 
over his face. Marshfield, on his side, still silent, was the 
living image of expectant curiosity. His friend, from the 
midst of his dream, noted the expression and was once more 
brought back to the actual. 

‘*Listen, Marshfield,’ he said, sitting down again and 
mechanically beginning to stir the fire. ‘‘I shall tell you. 
Yesterday you wanted to know; to-day you shall know. It 
is curious, and you are perhaps the only one who could under- 
stand such a posture of affairs. Moreover, it was undoubtedly 
brought about by your talk, by the siege you laid before my 
condemned thoughts. I had shut out a portion of my House 
of Life, as a man might cut off a haunted wing of his man- 
sion, and you guessed it. I will tell you, while the impress is 
still fresh upon me. To-morrow it may have faded already. 
Yes, no doubt, to-morrow it will have faded.”’ 

This was said after a pause, on the wake of a light sigh. 
But he pulled himself together: 

“You know,’’ he pursued, ‘‘the sort of man I was in the 
old days.” 

This Marshfield knew indeed, and nodded with some impa- 
tience. 

“But you don’t know, perhaps, at what a pace that pride of 
mental self-indulgence was making for mental disgrace. I re- 
alized it one day; not a day too soon! And yet—”’ 

He hesitated one moment, as though some unseen pressure 
at his elbow had cautioned him—Then: 

‘*Reason prevailed in time,’? he went on, with an effort. 
**¥ree-will was still untouched. One morning, waking from 
some mad Olympian dream to the dreary imperfection of this 
every-day world, in despair I asked myself: Which was the 
real existence—the dream of my own special world, the dream 
that could make impressions so much more vivid than any- 
thing experienced in waking life, that could wring my soul, 
ay, stir my senses, to a pitch of exquisiteness inconceivable in 
the midst of waking reason? or the world of my neighbor man, 
which at almost every step disclosed some hideousness of pain, 
sorrow, ugliness; at almost every hour trammelled my yearn- 
ing for perfection in delight and beauty with its Briarean arms 
of duty, impotence, reason, morals, pity and what not; that ever 
clutched at my imagination and pinned me to grimy earth? 
that waking world that never allows any one more than a 
transient, flashlike revelation of the ideal—revelation born of 
some startling phrase in the unknown tongue of music, some 
mysteriously eloquent harmony of words in verse, some burst 
of color, glorious beyond realization or delicate beyond belief ; 
some perfume swoon sweet, robbing one of ali strength and 
will?” 

Marshfield revelled in his case. Not more jubilantly could 
the detective watch the sudden unravelling, by unforeseen 
confession, of a baffling tangle of mere surmises, 

“‘T remember,’’ said Dalrymple, ‘‘that critical morning. It 
was a miserable November day. Even our noble old college 
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courts seemed trivial and dreary, ugly beyond the mending of 
hope. And when, with greater wakefulness, it foreed upon 
me that this trivial world of ours was the real world after all, 
a sort of despair encompassed my soul. Then, oddly enough, 
a sudden reaction set in— Whence it came I cannot tell, for 
I was far gone already in that mental hyperaesthesia w ee 
means the very emasculation of the soul. Suddenly, 

I said, the reaction came. A sort of terror ‘stole over me; inat 
way lay madness! Not only untitness to fulfil man’s part in 
this fighting world, but positive madness. This ever-present 
shadow of feeble melancholia, the futile yearning for the 
transcendental, the weak dread of all ugly impressions, the 
abject fear of painful sighis. An evil smell, a discord- 
ant noise—calamities! Mere coarseness of thought or speech, 
sufficient to cast a shadow of odiousness on the moment. 
What is it all but madness? On the other hand, the mysteri- 
ous note of a thrush saluting the sinking sun sufficing to 
hypnotize one into visions untranslatable, a strain of passion- 
ate melody to make you soar into visions of joy unrealizable, 
a glint of slanting sunrays in living verdure, a whisper of the 
breeze soughing among the branches, becoming a sort of 
mystic, elusive aphrodisiacs, that sets one musing upon loves 
of goddesses on Mount Latmos—madness again! Madness 
which made one look upon living women and the real world 
with disgust and contempt!’’ 

During this curious confession Marshfield noted how the 
serene impassiveness that had baffled him so completely on 
the previous day had now, like a mask, failen away from his 
friend’s countenance. Here was once more the face of the 
high-strung degenerate of old, the face on which every pulse 
of thought seemed to play as on a harp. 

Dalrymple had paused, as if he found a difficulty in formu- 
lating his ideas. 

‘Well’? he cried at last, ‘‘words—words in prose, at 
least—are incompetent to record impressions so evanescent 
yet so haunting. Suffice it to say that I had a fright. What 
was to be done? I remember there were, at that time, two 
suicides whose story had come under my notice. One was that 
of an adoring discipie of Wagner, who, in despair of ever reach- 
ing the plane of the Master, of ever being able even to fathom 
to the full the endless suggestion of his music, poisoned him- 
self, thus leaving behind him the misery of a hunt for the un- 
attainable. . . . Leaving also the reputation of a madman, 
though I knew him to be as sane as I myself: As sane as I 
—as I! The other was that of an artist, quite obscure, yet 
a genius in his way, who spent his soul in reproducing, in 
thousands, sketches of a woman’s head, all weird, demoniacal 
almost, but no two alike! Yet he said they were portraits of 
the same phantom! One morning he was found dead in his 
studio armehair. Charcoal was his remedy! On the stone 
floor was a pile of ashes: every sketch had been burned, and, 
with the smoke of the holocaust, his distracted soul had evap- 
orated. Verdict: unsound mind! Now, I had not an idea of 
suicide. But, as I contemplated the endless dissatisfaction of 
this dual life, a great dread came over me. Was I also em- 
barked upon that dismal current? What was to be done? 
Something had to be done if I was not to drift into some such 
neurotic, hysterical decadent, dying of a rose, sobbing over a 
sunset; a bag of nervous selfishness, with perhaps opium or 
hashish in perspective to complete the degradation! Whether 
the fright was greater than the case justified I do not know, 
but a complete break seemed the only salvation. No com- 
promise. Temperance would not do: it was a case of total 
abstinence! Now you begin to understand?”’ 

‘*‘T see it as if I had been there,’’ said Marshfield. ‘*You 
have done it well, I must own,’’ he added, not without a 
touch of admiration. 

Indeed, it was a curious thing to listen to the square-shoul- 
dered, deep-chested Dalrymple, with his cropped soldier head, 
in his trim, tight scarlet aud gold, portraying his past self in 
these terms of estheticism. 

**So, from one day to the other, the resolve was made. I 
burned my poems, sold my books, locked my piano—nor has 
any one these eight years even suspected I could play aught 
but the vamping to a music-hall song. ... Admit, Marsh- 
field, this was strength of mind!’’ he added, looking up at his 
friend suddenly with something of a rueful gleam in his eyes. 
“There was just time to get through the Army examinations 
—Well . . . well, and here we are,’’ he concluded, getting 
up. ‘‘And the oddest thing about it all is that, hard as the 
wrench from the old vice was at first, and hard the new edu- 
eation—for it was like beginning life afresh—I have been 
perfectly happy. Peace of mind, you know, peace of mind. 
No self-communing, but one simple rule: duty. Or, in less 
high-sounding words: the day’s work . . . and the custom 
of the service! You have no idea how fresh and strong that 
makes one feel. No groping, no yearning, no moodiness, no 
melancholia. Thankfulness for small mercies, that is, for 
small pleasure, and crude satisfaction in life, if shorn of tran- 
scendent joys: they are too dearly bought, ’twere better never 
to have had taste of them, for they seem to take unto them- 
selves for their brief moments all the salt and scent of life, and 
leave the work-a-day world ashen to every sense.”’ 

Dalrymple remained a moment musing. 

“The transcendent temperament,’’ he resumed at last, sit- 
ting down again and looking thoughtfully into his friend’s ex- 
pectant eyes, ‘‘must really be a vice. It is like the relentless 
fiend, always keeping watchful siege on those who have once 
dallied with him, let them believe themselves never so secure; 
always ready to assail at the first unguarded moment. Itisa 
veritable temptation of St. Anthony! The stout old Saint re- 
sisted, we are told. But then perhaps he had not so many 
weak intellectual joints as the modern visionary, so many 
traitors in his citadel, so to speak. He resisted . . . and 
suffered. But he could not have suffered as we. And at 
least his temptation ended in relief, when the vision disap- 
peared, whereas—”’ 

‘‘Whereas, with you, you love your temptation!”’ said 
Marshfield, who had hitherto prudently refrained from any 
comment, which might break the spell of revelation. 

The athletic chest rose under a weary sigh. 


‘*Aye, I fear I do!—I have had a relapse, most obviously. 


And what is worse, I feel that 1 would not, for a fortune, for 
anything I can think of, except my own self-esteem, that this 
strange, this marvellous vision had passed me by.’’ His voice 
rose with suppressed enthusiasm. ‘‘Since it was that word of 
yours, cabalistic it would seem, that has evoked it, I shall 
even finish my confession. Phrases of accepted language 
are inadequate to describe; they can only suggest. We 
can paint in words something of horror and pain, and 
sorrow, because horror, pain and sorrow are always so near 
to our lives that words have associations with them. Whereas 
ideal beauty and unmixed, soul-ravishing joys are too far re- 
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moved from life. You must interpret, interpret as the artist, 
as the poet does, by music, by symbolism, by allegory. You, 
I know, will not be able to realize what happened to me this 
morning, you can only suspect. . But listen: 

‘Somewhere, in Time and Space, as I lay this morning, 
there came upon me, from amid the annihilation of deepest 
sleep, a consciousness of some new life-infused personality, 
fast unfolding, as one may see behind the blue sky-line of a 
hill some dazzling white cloud rise and spread itself in splen- 
dor. It was an inexplicable feeling of glorious expectation. 
Then, I saw Her—the Vision, but more real,”’ said the young 
man, without an inflection, and looking wistfully beyond, not 
at his friend, ‘‘more real than you.”’ 

‘“*Ah, a woman!’’ said Marshfield, and his lips parted in 
their thin satirical smile. 

“*A woman, of course,’’ repeated the other, unmoved ;. ‘‘for 
when we must symbolize the Beautiful, the most abstract, we 
must of necessity materialize 1t under lines of beauty the most 
perfect in themselves, the most harmonious in their changes. 
Yet, though she stood before me, a symbol, it was a living 
woman. Instinct, indeed, with so much v vitality that, as she 
looked at me with profound luminous eyes, she seemed to fill 
me with unbounded life and make my whole being attuned, as 
a bell, to the vibration of her voice. 

“‘There was a sort of wistful joy on her face, the shadow 
of a smile, a brilliancy of passion trembling upon realization. 
When I say I saw, I might as aptly say I felt or I heard, for 
every fibre of me was responsive to her presence. ‘Ah, 
Renegade,’ said she, and there came into the glance, under 
which I was encompassed as by a caressing mantle, an en- 
chantment beyond words; it was a sort of mocking tender- 
ness, under the joy of recovered love. ‘I knew you would 
come back—’ ”’ 

Dalrymple’s voice, as he repeated these words, had changed, 
as if in his own manly tones he unconsciously sought to echo 
some distant impossible note. 

***Ah, Well Beloved,’ said she (She, the Great Joy of 
Man’s Desire!—thus only can I attempt to describe her), and 
extended her arms. And as, slowly, irresistibly as Fate, she 
gathered me close to her, the touch of her shoulder was a 
thing to marvel at, smooth and fresh as polished marble yet 
pulsing and responsive to passionate blood. She smiled, and 
in the transient gleam of her teeth betweeu lips of living rose, 
in the proud flash of her eye—green-brown, like a gleam of 
sun through a forest in June—all the glory of the world’s 
color burst before my vision. With a laugh that was like the 
joyous ripple of a brook she swayed in my arms as tHe sap- 
pling sways in the breeze, and her hair, Aphrodite’s own 
mane, fell like a golden cataract over me, filling the air with 
the fragrance of Paradise—the breath of the red rose in its 
pride, the Hower of Great Desire, with its endless, unattaina- 
ble, incomprehensible perfection, She bent to me, and the 
taste of her lips...” 

Here the young man fell to silence, becoming once more, as 
Marshfield saw, quite abstracted from his surroundings. In 
the little dark room his countenance seemed almost to be 
faintly luminous, as if actually reflecting some distant glory 
of light. Of his own accord, however, and to all appearance 
as unconsciously as he had ceased it, after a while he resumed 
his narrative. 

‘She said to me—in the words of Thais of Athens—she 
said: ‘Thou shalt indeed be King among men, and I, thy 
goddess, shall give thee that kingdom.’ And on her words 
vast horizons were spread before me, resplendent with color, 
alive with Olympian revelation. Her voice was a melody, 
heart-stirring to exquisite pain. Her whole presence, while 
it filled my intellectual faculties with that completeness of joy 
that baffles even Desire, roused my bodily senses to an equal 
pitch of delight. I have still,’? said Dalrymple, opening his 
hand and nervously stretching his fingers, *‘something of that 
unspeakable sensation of touch. It came back as an echo just 
now, even as I felt the cold hilt of my sword. ‘Thou shalt be 
King among men...’ I almost wish,’’ he added, with a 
sort of anger, ‘‘she had not said that. The words haunt me.”’ 

There was a silence, broken only by the pacing of the sentry 
outside and the muffled sound of hoarse laughter from the ad- 
jacent guardroom. 

“Tt was Aspasia’s saying, you know—not Thais’,’’ said 
Marshfield (the omniscient even to the tradition of the great 
Priestesses of Love), unable to resist the pedantic opportunity 
—‘‘But, well?”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Dalrymple, who started from his fresh musing 
and looked round with a blank stare, ‘‘that is all. Something 
disturbed me. The glory faded. I found myself bare and 
cold, and yet half-drunk with the memory. And now—”’ 

Here, suddenly, arose *7om without the raucous call of the 
sentry: ‘Guard, turn out!’? Hurried footsteps, the clanging 
of butt-ends on the pavement, the sergeant’s rapid command, 
told of the picket falling in, and rudely called back the forget- 
ful Dalrymple from his classical roaming. He sprang up, but 
not before the door was angrily opened to admit the Captain 
of the day. 

It was an Officer of Engineers, rusty of hair, purple of 
countenance, who, without acknowledging the subaltern’s 
salute, called out in needlessly overbearing tones: 

“What is the meaning of this, sir? Your guard never 
turned out till I was almost at the door. Your men don’t 
know their work, sir. What were you about—Asleep? You 
don’t look quite awake yet. Now, sir, nothing to report? 
Of course! This is not the way to do duty, as I shall take 
care that you are made aware. Perhaps, in future, the rules 
as to convict guard may be better enforced!’ with a frown at 
the impassible Marshfield. ‘‘Now you may turn your guard 
in.”’ And the Engineer, delighted no doubt at bottom to 
catch a linesman tripping, betook himself to another part of 
his round. 

Dalrymple, blushing with vexation, stood a moment silent, 
biting his lip; then he went out and mechanically dismissed 
the guard. 

**Never had to swallow a snake of that kind,’’ he muttered, 
as he came back, casting a rueful glauce at his friend—‘‘and 
from a d——d carroty weather-glass sapper!’’ he added, 
cursing with a sharp return to garrison vernacular, expres- 
sive of corps prejudice. 

Then after a while: ‘‘Is it not like a warning? A sobering 
descent from the heights, old friend! I did forget to visit that 
last sentry, you know. I really feel as if I had been be- 
witched. But never again!’’ 

It was uear sundown; in due course Dalrymple marched off 
his party in great gloom. Marshfield, on his side, slowly re- 
turned, deeply pensive and discovering, at odd corners of his 
meditation, sundry instances comparable to his friend’s psycho- 
logical struggle in other phenomena:=the stamp of previous 
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impressions on the brain of younger life, reappearing in un- 
foreseen wise, even as the die, once applied on soft clay, 
smooth it and obliterate it as you will on the potter’s wheel, 
will reassert itself in the baking. Or again the inevitable 
ecstatic neurosis of the contemplative anchoret, living in the 
midst of yearning for irrealizable images—while, on the other 
hand, the simple abnegation, the devotion to the work-a-day 
task, in the Sister of Charity (mental material of the same 
stuff), lead to the wondrous serenity of spirit which is the 
glory of such a life. 

How long would Dalrymple’s peace, his satisfaction with 
self and with the ambient world, be disturbed by this vision- 
ary excursion, Tannhaiiser-like, to a Venusberg of modern con- 
ception? It would be curious to see—and Marshtield, with his 
characteristic calm selfishness, resolved to throw no hint of any 
likelihood of his departure for some days to come. 

That evening, however, beyond a certain consciousness and 
forced joviality, there was little to observe about his friend’s 
manner in mess or ante-room. There was, on the other hand, 
a certain tendency to taciturnity when they found themselves 
once more alone in their quarters and no further anatomizing 
of Dalrymple’s thoughts could be achieved, All that was ap- 
parent was a shade of feverishness in his eyes and on his lips; 
and all that could be noted of any import was the valediction, 
about midnight: 

“T shall leave you to your slumbers. As for me, you 
know,”’’ with an attempt at self-banter, *‘I should have aban- 
doned you much sooner if another meeting such as that you 
heard of to-day could ever occur again, But dreams are not 
bespoken—worse luck !’” 

On this confession of weakness Marshfield saw the red and 
gold jacket disappear. But for many hours, until he himself 
dropped asleep, he could hear his neighbor moving about rest- 
lessly in the next room. 


The morning brought its budget. It was Dalrymple who 
called up the Observer. The young soldier’s face was tired, 
and there were blue lines under his eyes, but a hardly sub- 
dued joyousness lighted his countenance. That was ominous, 

“T have to take a musketry party to Gravesend—have you 
a mind to march twenty miles with us? Yes? Right! We 
shall not be back till night. ”’ 

And thus, on the second day Marshfield found himself 
tramping the weary road across a snow-covered country, on 
the flank of a strong company. 

Something fresh had evidently happened to his friend. 
Dalrymple seemed to tread upon air; joyousness radiated from 
his whole being. True, he was absent minded at times, but 
now it was with no moodiness. Once the freedom of the 
‘‘marech at ease’? had been reached, as the men began to 
light their pipes and to swing along merrily to the trolling of 
an occasional song, his laugh and jest and gait was of the 
merriest. But never a word would he vouchsafe in answer 
to the insinuating inquiries of the Observer. 

It was only on the return march, when animal spirits had 
much evaporated, and when the occasional fits of abstraction 
became more frequent, that Marshfield, having reached the 
end of his tether of patience, fired his pointblank question: 

“To judge by your mood,’’ he said, ‘‘you have not renewed 
your Endymion-like experience last night—”’ 

Dalrymple looked up quickly. 

**On the contrary,’’ he said, but further remained mute. 

“So ho,’’ said Marshfield. ‘‘And what living shape did 
the Symbol of the World’s Beauty assume this time?’’ 

Dalrymple seemed to hesitate for want of words. 

“Tt was the same—the same, Marshfield,’’ he whispered at 
length, with an odd thrill in his voice. ‘‘And yet, there was 
a difference. The first time she came, what shall I say? . 
it was like the almond blossom, Last night . . . can you un- 
derstand? it was the pomegranate—the cactus in flower!’’ 

“T think I do. Campaspe made you King?’’ 

After a moment’s reflection Dalrymple “laced round and 
nodded. 

‘‘And yet you seem pretty well reconciled to this damp and 
muddy world,’’ remarked Marshfield, with some resentment, 
dragging his weary feet along by the side of his brisk-step- 
ping companion. 

Gayly answered Dalrymple, his eyes bright with joyous fire: 

‘‘Were this world ten times more dismal, I have the key of 
another, of the real one!’’ 

‘*Well?”’ insisted Marshfield. 

The Officer turned his head abruptly away, and, with a 
smile on his lips, swung on in fine rhythm to some unheard 
march of joy. Bars of pallid winter sunshine were breaking 
the western clouds and gilding the wreaths of vapor that hung 
over the distant town, their goal. Every man’s face in the 
Company, tramping toward this faint sunset, caught up some 
of its yellow gleam. But Marshfield saw, as once before in 
the convict guardroom, that Dalrymple’s countenance, palely 
luminous, like an alabaster lamp, was lighted as from within. 

** *The light that never was, on sea or land,’’’ he quoted to 
himself. Then, under an increasing sense of irritation, he 
spoke again, with something of a sneer: 

“*Well, and what happened?’’ 

Dalrymple halted a second and threw the secret flame of his 
eyes upon his friend. He seemed, from a great height, to 
look down with wonder upon a world grown strange to him. 
For the third time Marshfield reiterated his query: 

‘‘What then, Endymion?’ 

‘‘Ah,”’ cried Dalrymple, and the inner glow seemed to flash 
out in an extraordinary smile—‘“‘what then! Can Endymion 
tell, do you think?’’ 

His voice broke upon this note of exultation, and, the next 
moment, he had caught up the tramp of his men, leaving the 
tired and discomfited Observer to hobble in rear, as slowly as 
he list, toward the dying sunset. 


That evening, at mess, Dalrymple, whose suppressed exul- 
tation contrasted oddly with his tired face, elicited some sen- 
sation and a certain amount of indulgent disapproval among 
his peers by occasional lapses into unintelligible phraseology, 
alternating with fits of dreaminess. And, after dinner, as if 
yielding to an irresistible attraction, he was observed to draw 
nearer and nearer the piano. Then, softly, his eyes lifted as 
if trying to recall some fleeting memory, he began to pick out 
a strange, weird chant, broken now and then with startling 
harmonies. It was halting and unfinished, like some incom- 
prehensible thought that has no logical conclusion—like the 
song of the thrush, a fragment of audible beauty, ending, in- 
complete, in sudden vacancy. 

To Marshfield the unchastened melody was admirably allur- 
ing, for he fully guessed its origin, But the red-jacketed 
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youths rebelled loudly at ‘‘the infernal miaw- 
ing. Dalrymple!—What the dickens was the 
matter with the fellow to-night? Let them 
have ‘Chin-Chin Chinaman,’ something with a 
tune in it, or something a fellow could make 
head and tail of, anyhow!” 

Whereupon Dalrymple, the sweet-tempered, 
got up in a sudden inexplicable heat of anger 
and left the room. Marshtield promptly fol- 
lowed; and as his friend showed a disposition 
to part at the bedroom door without further 
parley, arrested him with the blunt remark: 

“That was the voice of your Vision, of 
course? I wish I could have it noted, if it is 
still with you.”’ 

Dalrymple shook his head vehemently. 

“It cannot be noted! What I tried to put 
into sound was no nearer the truth than the 
sketch of a man who cannot draw would be 
to the grace of his Love’s face. It is not to 
be noted in waking music. Besides,’’ he added 
vaguely, ‘‘waking music has no sense.’’ 

Marshifield, if truth be said, began to feel a 
commencement of alarm for his friend’s brain. 
In his mind flitted for a moment a reminiscence 
of Slay traditions concerning the Vampire. He 
forthwith resolved that one of his future in- 
vestigations should be whether the fons et origo 
of the legends might not be traced to similar 
neurotic breakdown, more frequent among a 
dreamy, musical, over-imaginative and espe- 
cially melancholy people than among Occi- 
dental races. 


The next morning he found Dalrymple in a 
deplorable frame of mind. Sleep, the young 
man said, in a tone of suppressed rage, had 
forsaken him. An absolutely wakeful night 
is distressing enough at all times, but a sleep- 
lessness that means the loss of a treasure 
greater than all the world can give is Hell. 
So Dalrymple said, with a look more expres- 
sive even than the word itself. 

Even if Marshfield’s all-dominating curiosity 
had not urged him to remain by his friend’s 
side, mere humanity would have made him 
do so. 


On the third day the dreamer was in a par- 
lous state. Not a minute, not a second, of the 
expectant hours had blessed unconsciousness 
descended upon him. The magnificent look of 
vigor which, on the first occasion of their meet- 
ing, had been so striking an element of his 
whole presence, was already a thing which 
memory could hardly realize. 

The Major in command, who held the lad 
in special affection (they had spent a hard time 
together among the Afridis) insisted on his 
going on leave, to recruit. 

Thus it came to pass that Marshfield took 
charge of the patient (who now eagerly clung 
to the one companion capable of realizing his 
condition), and that he was able to watch the 
progress of this rare mental disease. His notes 
are full of interest, and would furnish matter 
(indeed, they may some day) for a weirdly 
fantastic tale. 

There supervened in Dalrymple a condition 
of life which Marshfield describes as an intel- 
lectual phthisis, a consumption of the soul. It 
was a crepuscule of the mind, which, as the 
crepuscule of day, leads to nothing but darkness. 

He had Jost all interest in real life. The fate 
he had dreaded in older days had overtaken 
him to the full. 

‘*Our common world,’’ he would assert, ‘‘is 
nothing but grayness, my friend. There is 
not a taste in your Universe, not an impres- 
sion which is more than a muffled parody of 
which I have known.” 

“The world is not meant solely for tran- 
secendent delight,’? Marshfield would object, 
with an exact sense that unanswerable plati- 
tudes are the best oils to dithyrambics. ‘There 
are other intellectual goals to be reached dur- 
ing this incarnation.”’ 

The Vision never returned. Sleep, indeed, 
was ultimately restored {o him in a measure; 
and that doubtless saved lim from madness, 
But his fits of despair after the nights that 
he had “‘slept in vain,’? as he expressed it, 
were at first more passionate even than after 
the nights of waking agonized invocations, 

Melancholy had now finally marked Dalrym- 
ple for her own. But the manliness, innate 
and cultivated in the youth, saved him from 
degradation. There could be no joy, but there 
was at least some rest in the fulfilment of Duty 
—with this he never allowed anything to in- 
terfere. 

A curious characteristic, one which dis- 
played the soundness of the youth’s mental 
strength at core for all its accidental fever, 
was that melancholia with him never turned to 
sourness or irritability. He never seemed to 
lose his winning sweetness of temper among 
his brother officers, or his solicitude for the 
welfare and pleasures of his men. Gradually 
he resumed the healthy tenor of a soldier’s 
life, and in all appearance save in gayety be- 
came something like his old self again. His 
work, however, was performed with what 
might be compared to the dry perfection of an 
automaton, and both comrades and men long 
missed the joyous alertness that had endeared 
him to all. 

But, one day, the summons came to prepare 
for active service once more. Then, as the 
weary soldier after a restless sleep in which 
he has dimly striven again and again to fulfil 
his mechanical round of work, awakes at the 
clear voice of the bugle-call and hails with joy 
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the dawn of the battle-day, so did Edward 
Dalrymple, the dreamer, awake. 

He seemed to take up his life again with 
enthusiasm: and never, as those said who saw 
him again on that last day, did any one lay it 
down with a higher heart. They found his 
body on the lip of the enemy’s trenches; and 
it was said that the beauty on his dead face 
was such, the smile upon his lips so exquisite 
in its joy, that the very soldiers of the burying 
party, all hardened to their materializing task, 
begged to look and look again before wrap- 
ping him away in that insatiable earth that 
had already drunk in so much gallant blood. 

Marshfield often wondered whether at that 
supreme moment his friend had indeed been 
vouchsafed once again the glory of his Vision: 
or whether the smile had been called upon 
his stiffening lips by the knowledge that, 
through Duty, he had at last and forever 
grasped—Peace. 

THE END 


Food Rules Complexion. 


Medicines of No Avail When Improper 
Food is Persisted In. 


A young lady whose first name is Blossom, 
and who was for many years misnamed, but is 
now properly named, tells some interesting facts 
about, her efforts to clear up her complexion, 
which in spite of all sorts of medicines and 
washes, face bleaches, ete., etc., were inef- 
fective, because the root of the difficulty was 
not removed. 

Her own story is interesting. ‘‘From child- 
hood up, I, with my sisters and brothers, have 
been allowed the use of both tea and coffee, 
After I became a young lady of course it was 
no more than human that I should wish for a 
beautiful complexion like several of my com- 
panions, but which I did not have. Many 
different courses were taken to accomplish my 
end, such as applying face bleach, taking 
bottles and bottles of cleansing medicines, 
etc., all to no purpose. 

‘*My older sister had learned before me that 
coffee was the root of the difficulty and urged 
me to begin taking hot water. I tried it, but 
could find little satisfaction in so weak and 
unpalatable a beverage. While visiting a 
friend one day, I accepted a cup of coffee (as 
I supposed), when I noticed that this particu- 
lar coffee had a hundred per cent better taste 
than the coffee we had been in the habit of 
using. Upon inquiring for the receipt of this 
very pleasing beverage, I learned that I had 
partaken of the noted Postum Cereal Food 
Coffee. 

“T had struck the goal at last. This was 
the morning beverage that I wanted, and this, 
it turned out, was the secret of the beautiful 
complexion of my friend. Of course we im- 
mediately commenced using it in our home, 
and I want to say that to-day not a more 
healthy, robust family is to be found in the 
United States, and the fact is attributable to 
our abandonment of coffee and the use of 
Postum Cereal Food Coffee.’? We do not feel 
disposed to publish the full name of Miss 
Blossom, but the name can be given to those 
interested, by letter to the Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. The young lady 
lives in Traverse City, Mich. 

It may be of interest to know that many of 
the young ladies’ seminaries throughout the 
country have discontinued the use of coffee 
and are using Postum Food Coffee. A letter 
from Rev. Alex. Burr, Secretary of the Se- 
attle, Wash., Young Ladies’ Seminary, re- 
cites: ‘‘We are using Postum Cereal Food 
Coffee on the table, greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of the faculty and a large number of 
boarding studenis,”’ 








‘A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 





FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


such as 
Weak Stomach 
Impaired Digestion 
Disordered Liver 
Sick Headache, etc. 


{N MEN, WOMEN OR CHILDREN, 

Beecham’s Pills taken as directed, will 
piso ai ickly restore Females to complete 
health, as they promptly remove obstruc- 
tions orirregularities of the system. 


Beecham’s Pills 


Annual Sales over 6,000,000 Boxese 
25c. at all Drug Stores, 
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Pears 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 





and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
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all profits but the maker’s on a buggy. pheton, : 
surrey, wagon or harness, buy direct from the @ 
factory. Send for our catalogue, which illustrates @ 
and describes the biggest assortment of the most & 
desirable and dependable vehicles and horse @ 
equipments made anywhere. It explains our @ 
method of selling direct, with the broadest @ 
guarantee possible 


on Carriages: 
and Harness: 


as well as robes, blankets, and all horse equip- @ 
ments. It offers a wider range of choice than 
any dealer can give you. he prices—with all @ 
the profits of middiemen cut out—will be @ 
revelation to you. You can return anything @ 
you buy from us, should you not be satistied 
with it, and get your money back. 
Write for the catalogue now. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 





No. 5002—Ball-bearing 
Pneumatic Runabout. 


Wa Price $114.00, 











druggists; all sorts of people use it. 








THE TRUMP OF FAME 


Has heralded our wares to all nations of the 
Earth, They are Pureand Good. Consequently, folk 


in all lands like them. A few of our products are: 


Eagle Li 


Eagle Brandies, 
Eagle Bitters, 


Eagle Maraschino Cherries, 
Eagle Crystaliized Liquors, 
Eag!e Popular Cocktails, 
Eagle Fruit Syrups, 


iqueurs, 


~NOVENA OLD RYE 


(AMERICA’S MODEL WHISKEY) 


Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free Anywhere. 


RHEINST 


ROM BROS.., _ Distillers and Exporters 


| 931-953 Martin St., 982-952 E. Front St, CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 





To sell whiskies in bond to the retail trade. 
Only experienced men with best of reference need 


apply. Good salaries or most liberal commission 
arrangements, Correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress, 


The Mountain Distilling Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





That aggravation—constipation— 
Has victims by the score, 
Don’t endure it—Ripans cure itt 


And to health restore. 


At all drug stores. 


a 


10 for 5 cents. 








Reliable as a Steam Engine. 


Oiler sprays 


Lusrication—Automatic 
Piston every stroke. 





Gounusrion—The same rain or shine, 


asoline and air. 
Con TRUCTI * -linest ever produced 





“CLUB SPECIAL” is the name of our popular 
launch for fishing, hunting and general club use. 
Length 31 ft.,6 in.—perfectly safe and seaworthy. 
Write us f vance catalogue of safe on- 
gi boats. e De 
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LOZIER MOTOR CO. 3.csi32¢"22%o. 












Elgin, Waltham 


and GOLD - FILLED WATCHES, 
Warranted 20 Gears, ARE ‘THE LOWEST. 
Before you buy it will not cost you @ cent to examine 
bargain; Wateh and Chain, complete, 

+ CUT THIS OUT and send it to us with 

your name, post office and express office address 

and we will send you C. 0. D. for examination 

this beautifully engraved 14k double hunting 
case, gold plated, stem wind and stem set watch 
fitted with a richly jeweled movement, guaran- 
teed a perfect timekeeper and equal in appear 
$35.00 watch. A long gold plated 


OUR PRICES ON 
U 











Geumtaction ifyou are satisfied it is a great 
bargain pay the express agent rer price 
d ress charges and it is yours, 

h fy 84,509,008 Pres gent’s or ladies’ size. 
lo, DIAMOND JEWELRY co., 
Dept. 429, 225 Dearborn Stree 






there is no remedy equal to 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 








lars cannot rob you if you use our Uni- 
versal Door Key. Locks any door. 
5c. 





Bur 
SAMP’ 








tillers are privileged to wi 


ine process, 
you hesitate which to use 














KENTUCKY 


WATCH THE FELLOWS 
who advertise cheap prices! 
Look for U. 8. Government 
Stamp on their bottles. All dis- 


this stamp. No Stamp means 
adulterated or Chemical whis- 
key. The Government Stamp 
isa tee of Age, Purity 
& Strength. The difference be- 
tween our prices and theirs is 
small—difference in quality 
great. Oursisall whiskey—no 
fcol © spirits; made by _ 
j 2 


a. 


Ajax Novelty Co., N.Y. City. 


Bottled under eugoevisien of Government 
Officials, Bearing Government Stamp over 


cork, guaranteeing its a purity and proof. 

We uve the ONLY Distillcrsselling Whiskey 

bearing the Government Stamp direct to 
$3.60 
, 


consumers. FULL 
4 BOTTLES QUARTS 

—RYE OR BOURBO 
Soi cnr tet 


O’BRYAN BROS., °"Lotisvinté, xy. 


Orders west of Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas and Texas must call 4 
for 24 quarts by freight, prepaid. 
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Don’t Tear Napkins 





By fastening them with pins. 


and to fall constantly in his plate. 
securely with the 


NAPKIN HOLDER 








Made with the Washburne’s Improved Patent 
Fas Instantly 
Made witha 
It is easy to substitute 


eners. Holds with a firm grip. 


released by lifting the little lever. 


silk cord two inches long. 
a longer cord or an elastic if desired. 
BY MAIL, 20c. 
Tiustrated booklet of the Washburne attachments, 
free on request. 


THE AMERICAN RING CO., 
Box 53, Waterbury, Conn. 





Our Peerless Wafer Sliced Dried Beef is one 
of our thirty varieties of pertectly packed canned 
foods and comes to you as fresh, dainty and 
deliciously flavored as the moment it was sliced. 

Put up in convenient sized key opening cans. 

Ask your grocer. If not in stock, he will 


order it at your request. 


Drop s postal for new edition free ‘How tomake good 
things to eat.” Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Chicago, 











A TURKISH BATH AT HOTSiB. 


Write at once for full particulars of a 


$12.00 Bath Cabinet for $5.00 


REMEMBER: The ROBINSON CABINET is the 
only Lawful Screen- folding patented cabinet made. 
DANGERO Persons buying infringe ments are 
liable. Suit has been filed in the U.S. Court against 
four companies for infringing on Robinson Cabinet. 

to patrons.—Prof. Robin- 
$2.00 BOOK FREE son has recently returned 
from Europe where he has visited all the leading water 
cures. Much information is contained in his New Book 
pertaining to the treatment of all chronic ailments at 
home, such as Rheumatism, Liver and Kidney trouble, 
atarrh, Indigestion, Impure Blood, Skin Trouble, 
Debility, Etc. Also how to secure a BEAUTIFUL 


XION, 
ts. We 











Neither tuck them 
in the child’s neck to make him uncomfortable 
Fasten them | 


GOLCTER’S WEEACT 








‘“‘] Screwed Up 
My Eyeglasses 


Six times a day” 
writes one sufferer. 
Thousands more 
could say the same 
thing. With the 
Lens-Locked Screw 
there is no screwing 
up to do. The screws 
are always fast. 

A knife blade is a 


LENS LOCKED poor screw-driver, 
SCREW 
















likely to break the 

whole business. Are 
you tired of using a knife blade? Look 
for “L” on the stud. 

Your optician knows all about it. A 
little more trouble for him—a shaving 
extra cost for you. If he thinks he can 
switch you off, we’ll send you name of 
one who won’t. 










Descriptive Circular Free 
ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO.,Opticians 


323 Washington Street, Boston, [Mass. 
o == a 


A Violin bought by our original 
\ and unique plan becomes simply 
" aninvestment. Itis always 
A. worth exactly what you paid 
for it. It will pay you to 
investigate this plan fore 
buying. We carry the largest: 
line of fine and rare Violins in 
America. 
Large, handsomely illustrated 
Violin Cat. FREE on request. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
163 EAST FOURTH ST. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





























Buy your your Exclusive Patterns in 
Madras and Cheviot Fabrics. 


PARKER A, JENKS, aint ( 
Cor. Randolph and Dearborn St., Chicago. 7 


( 
) Send 8 cents in stamps for our line of samples. ¢ 
References: Bradstreet or Dun. 


“ILLUSTRATING 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Newspaper Sketching and all higher Illus- 
trating taught successfully. Adapted to 
all. Individual instruction and criti- 
cism same as in our resident school 
which has a SPRING and SUMMER 
TERM. Best methods. Prepares quick- 
ly for profitable work. Students en- 
thusiastic over their success. Highest 
endorsements. Enroll now. Write for full 
particulars. Mational School of Mlustrating 
46 North Pa. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















1 over the world, 
use se Vapo-Cresolene. Do you? Cresolene is a 
specific for Whoo coping Cough, Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Coughs, 

A germacide of great value in the treatment 
~— eae iseases, as Diphtheria and Scar- 
et 

Descriptive booklet giving oy ~~ Tame by 
a AT Ey and prominent people free. 

d by all druggists. 

Vapo-Cresolene Co.,181 Fulton St.,N. Y. City. 























Don't be deceived by misleading advertis 
send you literature and samples of goods free. 

WE WANT GOOD AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
Write at once for Special Agent’s ‘1900 Proposition.”’ 
ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO., 
709-717 Jefferson Street, TOLEDO, OHIO. 





Women Made 


Beautiful 


The VESTRO DEVELOPER fills ali 
hollow piaces, adds grace, curw 
and beauty to the neck ; softens and 
clears the skin. Beautiful women 
everywhere owe their superb figure 
and matchless loveliness to Vestro. 
Harmless, permanent. NEVER 
FAILS. Every lady should have 
this unrivalled developer. 


Adds charm and attraction Me 
to plainest women. ag 
sealed for two-cent — 


AURUM MEDICINE CO. \& : ~ 
Bort. ee nd 


6S Btate 
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EAL, Steam Cooker 


P? Cooks a whole meal overone burner, on 
gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stove, 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half 


Makes tough meats tender. 
Prevents steam and odors. Whistle 
blows when cooker needs more water. 
Dinner Seta, Bicycles, Watches, and 
other V: aluable Premiums given with 
kers. Send for illustrated 







order for hae ‘ cd 
catalogue. anted, 
TOLEDO COOKER CO co., Box 86, Toledo, 


THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 
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of any other vast metropolis. 





days. 
5d 


in illness. 




















the home cannot compete. 


D-LENT, to an observer from Mars, for example, would not present 
a very penitential appearance, as he should survey our city streets, 
peep into our homes, and saunter through our great hotels. The 
latter were never more thronged than at present with visitors from 
other parts of the country and from abroad, New York extending 
alluring invitations to all who enter her gates, invitations to sight- 
seeing, to recreation, to business, to rest, which fully equal those 

A subtle feeling of spring is in the 

air, a sense of bright skies and swinging vine trendrils, of greening 

grass in the parks, and hyacinths in the garden beds, which an 
occasional cold snap or a roistering gale does not in the least dis- 
turb. Devout people go daily to church in these days, benevolent 
people reinforce their favorite charities with almsgiving and personal 
work, tired society people snatch gratefully the opportunity for 
repose, and people of all sorts and conditions are distinctly the gain- 
ers through the unseen yet potential influences of the Lenten forty 


In few things do we discern a more marked alteration of senti- 
ment than in the attitude of the well-to-do classes of the community 
toward hospitals as affording advantages to be sought by themselves 
Formerly most of us thought with gratitude that hos- 
pitals existed for the relief of the poor and friendless, but, except in 
eases of absolute necessity and for extraordinary reasons, we did 
not go to them, if we had comfortable homes of our own. 
perceptible degrees a change has come to pass, so that it is now the 
rule, rather than the exception, to have recourse to a sanitarium 
when a rest-cure is imperative, and for surgery or for other remedial 
treatment the obvious resort is the hospital, private or public, with 
its splendid equipment of whatever can alleviate pain, its staff of 
resident and visiting physicians, and its corps of attendant nurses. 
To the bachelor, away from home, the hospital affords safety, ad- 
mirable care, and whatever luxury is possible in illness; and even 
to men and women surrounded by their families it not infrequently 
offers superior nursing and medical attendance at a price with which 
The best amateur nurse, however lov- 


By im- 


ing and faithful, misses something which the exacting discipline of her novitiate, and the skill 


acquired by constant occupation, have combined to bestow upon the professional. 
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gence, make these 
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they cost. When 
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the fact that she 
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the pressure of 
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ger, we sometimes 
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Her _ physical 
be maintained un- 
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made secure from 
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CINDERELLA 
FROM THE PAINTING BY E. METZMACHER 





There 
nurses, but, as a 
hands, soft foot- 

loyalty to the doc- 
trained intelli- 
young women, 
in home or in hos- 
ures worth all 
we employ a 
must not overlook 
is composed of 
of flesh and blood, 
muscles, that she 
in our service, nor 
maintain her 
she have regular 
and exercise, a 
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forget to fulfil our 
and fancy that a 
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equipoise cannot 
less she is justly 
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tle English spar- 
be admitted, a 
tion and very bad 
he has few friends 
mies. Far other- 
with that charm- 
ling, whose name 
ling, and whose 
Sweet companion- 
appetite for su- 
commend him to 


the goodwill of everybody. Colonies of starlings are becoming domesticated among us, to our 
joy, and are already established in the upper part of New York City, in Central and Prospect 
Parks, at Spuyten Duyvil, New Rochelle, Oyster Bay, and elsew here in this neighborhood. 
They build in tall trees, in the eaves of buildings, and on lofty roofs, are sociable and trustful, 
preferring to dwell near the haunts of men, and giving their morning concerts with a rapture 


known only to our little brothers of the air. 


The starling is about the size of a meadow lark, 


a brown bird, with a yellow beak. A flock of forty starlings was liberated in March, 1890, iu 
Central Park, by Mr. Eugene Schieffelin. 


Fd 
Skirts are to be somewhat wider around the bottom this season than they have lately been, 
although the gored effect at the top will continue, and the ideally well-dressed woman will, for 


slenderness, resemble a goddess on a pedestal. 


Sleeves are to be plainer and narrower than 


ever, though, as a concession to spindling arms, there may be allowed a tiry pad at the shoul- 


der, or a shadowy fulness there. 
sleeve has, for the hour, had its day. 


bride and the Easter débutante. 


In the merry-go-round of fashion, 
A sheath, not a balloon, is to be worn by the Easter 


however, the large 
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What happy times women have over the purchase and the arrangement of a trousseau! 
When the first daughter leaves the household, mother and sisters are in a flutter of keen 
delight, not at her going, but at what it necessitates, and as they plan her wardrobe, every 
garment, every gown, every bit of ribbon and end of lace is a separate theme of thought. The 
father’s part is passive, and consists largely in signing checks, while an added tenderness 
creeps into his voice and expression as the days drift by, bringing the wedding nearer. Few 
fathers quite like to give up their girls to the men who come wooing; at least, in the resigning 
a daughter to her husband they are aware of a wrench, A father and daughter are very 
closely unitea, and the former has a pride in his woman-child surpassing that of her mother. 
In his inmost heart it is hard for him to acknowledge that any suitor is good enough for his 
dainty maid, and the feminine stir and excitement over wedding preparations is generally dis- 
counted in his eyes as a needless fuss, and another illustration of the womanly tendency to 
make much ado about nothing. ; . 

& 


Young g:rls who fix upon the stage as the goal of their ambition should take into account 
the fact that no career open to women involves such unremitting labor and exacts such jealous 
toil as that of dramatic art. The prizes in wealth and fame to the successful are undeniably 
tempting, but only the very few may hope to achieve large success, while the majority cannot 
fail to meet bitter disappointment and face the downfall of their golden hopes. 


WOMEN AND WAGE EARNING 


IN COMPARATIVELY recent years, women in larger numbers than heretofore have entered 
upon wage-earning occupations. The Civil War, with its consequent curtailment of means in 
many families, where, by reason of wounds or from the death of men in battle, only women 
were left to support the home, gave the first impulse to this state of things in our country. 
Following in due course, the extension of popular education, and the general facilities for obtain- 
ing manual training, fitted thousands of girls for positions in counting-rooms and shops, and, 
to a degree, rendered them restless in the retirement of domestic life. Every great popular 
movement for the uplifting and broadening of a class in society has its reverse and seamy side, 
which involves suffering and hardship on the part of some who are swept away, and left to 
useless idleness. The peculiar difficulty in the problem of the feminine wage-earner is that in 
certain avocations she takes the place of a man, and does precisely the same work as would be 
accepted from him, equally good in quality, equally dexterous and faithful, at a large reduction 
of salary. She has a claim to be heard when she states this as a grievance, and the man whom 
she crowds out, who therefore can tind nothing to do, and whose wife must perhaps take in 
washing or sew- ing to make up 
his _ deficiency, has also a legiti- 
mate case in court. Where 
is the remedy? It would be in- 
teresting to hear from intelligent 
women on the subject. Women 
here have as yet practically little 
in the way of improvement to 
expect, for they stand in the 
market-place in so vast a host 
that the supply far exceeds -the 
demand, and the competi- 
tion is simply tremendous. 
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justice to them A LOVE STORY when they ure 

handicapped by the willingness 

of young women FROM THE PAINTING BY H. E. HARLEY less needy to 

work for a di- J minished stipend. 
& ad 


One of these days it may be possible to adjust satisfactorily all these conflicting economic 
conditions. In the meantime we should, being women, endeavor to be just to ourselves and 
others, and to secure justice by every available step in our power, Also to deserve it, by 
asking no favors on account of our womanhood, and by giving full value in complete and 
efficient service for whatever we earn. There are fields in which men must always outbid 
us, and singularly, as yet, these are not only the fields in which sheer strength and dogged 
tenacity count and tell in the ultimate result, but, as well, in lines of work where delicate 
manipulation and extreme accuracy are requisite. Men still surpass women in staying power 
and in fineness of touch and perfection of finish in certain departments where tireless industry 
and delicate skill are imperative. What do women offer in explanation of this? 


THE HANDY CHAFING-DISH 
A KNACK with the chafing-dish is a talent worth possessing. A woman whose deft 
manipulations over a covered pan and a spirit lamp can magically produce a comfortable 
supper before one’s eyes is a household fairy with an aureole around her brow. For the 
midday luncheon, or theChigh tea on Sunday night,-for the meal which must be hastily pre- 
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0 Q On, © +4 Perfect Food”’ * 
a i 
- ** Preserbes Health’’ a 
# ‘ ‘ # ** Prolongs Life’? w 
& inanewsize |, . 
= * 9 4 
25c , : 
Ba a a 
aaa a a 
of the Liquid. | , BREAKF AST Pl 
Antiseptic ad * 
. a 
Alkaline ‘ COCOA - 
R “Known the world over. 
1 tut Non-acid 8 . » » Received the highest in- 
\s pa tna tenon ® : a .- the — ] 
RN The latest and best tas soiiinas Seamaians 
S in Dentifrices. Avoid & pea cumaad” Biases ood 
[|S substitutes. If nec- é Hygienic Gazette. 
RS essary, — direct a Ps 
TW to the Proprietors. 
\ - Walter Baker & Co. tt. 
At the oc - by DOR 
mail direct. ~ 
© icede-Hark CHESTER, MASS. 
P. O. Box 247, New York City. | SmbveryPackage eenenenietnae a 
new York. HALL & RUCKEL. — tonoon. BEEBE ESE RE ERS 
[Q@ __Yorthe hone, library, sick room, studio, office, school room 
ay ™* THE STANDORETTE= 
An Invalid’s Stand, Easel, Keadin 
Stand, Book Rest, Music Stand, 
ard Stand, Sewing Stand, Draw- 
in, oard, all in one 
andsome plece of fur- 
- niture. Compactly 
folded; shipped in 
box 24x2122\. 
Thousands 
in use givin 
ithe best o: 
satisfaction. 
Shipped o 





P +t 
lapproval,freight 
paid. Ifnotes represented, 
money refunded. Light, 
durable, ornamental. 
Made of steel tubing, 
fenameled in black. 
Trimmings nickel 

. All adjust its are 

Our booklet mailed free. “ 
(D. H, ALLEN & CO., Miamisburg, O. 

























Fireplace 


Mantel .. $ Z 2 


Made of Ornamental Red Brick 


This pretty design combines simple richness with 
small cost. Our mantels are the newest and best. Our 
customers say so. They don’t cost any more than other 
kinds, and can be easily set by local brick-masons. 
When you build or remodel send for Sketch Book of 59 


and are 
benefited in 
health by 
eating the 


designs of mantels costing from $12 up. \ - 44) pure and 
wholesome 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., 
332 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 




















pared, or for the makeshift entertaining which supplements restaurant living, the chafing-dish 
is indispensable. 








concentrrateD SOUPS 


“Choose the one you like the best.” 
Clam Chowder, Cream of Celery, Chicken, Tomato, 
Bouillon, Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Vegetable, Chicken 
Gumbo, Consomme, Mullagatawny, Tomato Okra, Beef, 

They come in 10c cans, all seasoned and 
cooked, ready to dilute. Enough for six por- 
tions. Grocers sellthem. Sample can 6c in 
stamps. Booklet free. 

VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
882 Kentucky Ave., indianapolis, Ind. 
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“Daisy Queen’’ } 
A fragrant perfume, rich in the? | 
sweetness of field and forest. | REDUCED TO $4. 0 5 

















Delicate yet lasting. To place our best $10.00 TOLEDO nee 
$ BATH CABINET in every home we & Z : 
Sold by all dealers, or will be LADD & COFFIN, send it complete for 80 days with best 
sent, prepaid, on receipt of $1.00, 24 Barclay Street, New York. + alcohol stove, directions, formulas to 
Poorer see ee seereerserereows any address u ipt of $4.50. Face 
















0 days use if not just as represented. 
It’s a home necessity. Turkish and 
vapor baths each prevent disease, 
cure without dr colds, la grippe, 
rheumatism, female ills, ail blood skin, Kidney. ner 
HUNDREDS OF CURED PupPits, “I am glad toadd any word vous troubles, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE FREE. 
of zocsmmenan ation. —Eee, Russell H. Conwell, Phila. Pa. ze — Sag: reo Le ey ae up. Pry na 

nd for new illustrated book tothe Philadelphia asy terms. Exclusive territory. 

Institute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., CABINET 00., 614 Oherry St, TOLEDO, OHO. 
Pa. Established 1884. Epwin S. JOHNSTON, Founderand | 
Principal, who cured himself after stammering forty 
years. Please mention Collier’s Weekly when writing. 


9 for 10 Cents. 


We will send to any one 9 handsome 
7 in. Battenburg designs, all differ- 
ent, stamped on colored cambric. 














& ©0., 
Dept. 68, 


Satin Waist Free. 


Sell 18 pairs of our 
KORA DRESS SHIELDS 


(that snap into the waist 
without sewing) at 25c. a 
pair, and send the money 
to us, when we will give 
oufree four yardsof heavy 
mported satin, in either 
i ih black or white. Our dress 





Purelinen,handsomenew 


designs, 6inches square. 
all charges prepaid. All 
ready to work. Only one 
lot of six to each person, 
We do this to introdues 


Fecolumn monthly paper 
into families where it is 
unknown. Send 10 cents 
silver or stamps and we 
will send THE HOME 
MONTHLY to you three 

months, and the same day forward you a ses 





iv » Shieids sell at sight, and 
ae! we use this method i of six handsome doilies FREE. 
t » cure valuable agents. Write THE HOME MONTHLY, 


. at once, as thisis the season 
when dress shields are in demand. 
KORA CO., 525 Broome St., New York. 


88 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Hearing Restored 
by the use of 


'Wilson’s Sse" Ear Drums 


The only scientific sound conduc- 
tors, Invisible, comfortable, efficient. 
They fit in the ear. Doctors recom- 
mend them. Thousands testify to 
their efficiency. 

Information and Booklet Free. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
162 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 








COLLIER 


Fried Onions. 


Indirectly Caused the Death of the World’s 
Greatest General. 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon was a 
gourmand, an inordinate lover of the good things 
of the table, and history further records that his 
favorite dish was fried onions; his death from 
cancer of stomach it is claimed also was robably 
caused from his excessive indulgence of this fond- 
ness for the odorous vegetable. 

The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome article 
of food, in fact has many medicinal qualities of 
value, but it would be difficult to find a more in- 
digestible article than fried onions, and to many 
people they are simply poison, but the onion does 
not stand alone in this respect. Any article of food 
that is not thoroughly digested becomes a source of 
disease and discomfort whether it be fried onions or 
beefsteak. 

The reason why any wholesome food is not 
promptly digested is because the stomach lacks 
some important element of digestion, some stom- 
achs lack peptone, others are deficient in gastric 
juice, still a lack Hydrochloric. acid. 

The one thing necessary to do in any case of 
poor digestion is to supply those elements of 
digestion which the stomach lacks, and nothing 
does this so thoroughly and safely as Stuart’s 
ay Tablets. 

ichardson in writing a thesis on treatment 
of dyspepsia and indigestion, closes his remarks by 
saying, “for those suffering from acid dyspepsia. 
shown by sour, watery risings, or for flatulent 
dyspepsia shown by gas on stomach, causing heart 
trouble and difficult breathing, as well as for all 
other forms of stomach trouble, the safest treat- 
ment is to take one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets after each meal. I advise them because 
they contain no harmful drugs, but are composed 
of valuable digestives, which act promptly upon 
the food eaten. I never knew acase of indigestion 








or even chronic dyspepsia which Stuart’s Tablets 




















HATCHING IN 10 DAYS 


would beanimprovement on the 
old way. but WE can’t do it. We 
CAN furnishan INCUBATOR 
that will hatch ail hatchable eggs, 
# and do it with less attention than any 

machine made, It does it because it is 
@msde right ana has all late improve- 

vearygr Sold st a low price and guaran- 
wo ind a 6 ets. 

























































would not reach.’ 

Cheap cathartic medicines claiming to cure dys- 
pepsia and indigestion can have no effect what- 
ever in actively digesting the food and to call any 
cathartic medicine: a cure for indigestion is a 
misnomer. 

Every drug ist inthe United States and Canada 
sells Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and they are not 
only the safest and most successful but the most 
scientific of any treatment for indigestion and 
stomach troubles. 
















Made for the fastidious, discriminating people. 
It is ten years old—aged in wood. 

It is pure, palatable and of exquisite bouquet. 
Have a bottle in your grip when travelling. 
Have a bottle on your sideboard, and several 
bottles in your cellar at all times. 

Have a bottle somewhere about your place of 
business so that when you are under the weather 
or over-worked you can take a bracer. 

And be sure it’s RED TOP RYE. 

FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS, Distillers, 
CINCINNATI, O. St. JOSEPH, Mo. 
Distillery, Louisville, aha 






















ALLEN’S 


LungBalsam 


Is composed of the 
Don’t 


active principles of 
Delay fo Roots and Plants, 
Cure Ghat 





which are chemi- 
cally extracted so as 
to retain all their 
medical qualities. 
Its action is expec- 
torant, causing the 
lungs ‘to throw off 
the phlegm or mu- 
cus, changes the se- 
cretions, purifies 
Balsam the blood, heals the 
§| inflamed and irri- 
tated membrane, 
gives tone to the digestive organs, and 
imparts strength to the whole sys- 
tem. Such is the immediate and sat- 
isfactory effect, that it is warranted 
to break up the most distressing 
cough. It contains no opium. For 
sale by all druggists. 


THREE SIZES, 
25c., 50c., and $1.00. 






















the locality where you live, 

—— the business fully ; re: 

fit of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure, write ut 
Tal MAN 


ee cee amen you 
—_ tomake $3 aday 
bsolutely sure; we- 


furnish the y: and teach you free; you work in 
Send us your address and we will 
remember we guarantee a ‘grad anal 


UFACTURING CO Bor $19. ‘DETROIT, MICH. 


doas much work & as t variety 

as the po Sees pri ines. 

Ball-bear »no noise, Hest effort. 
r 


‘ giichen tate Spentey combined. 
ves running to pantry when 
j ae 26in. ride. 48 in. long, 30 
a in high Built of maple, nice 
finished, e bins fo! 
Fi rawers partitioned 











FREE— 
Floor a 
AOME som YY, « 


P rnces GUT IN TWO 


Musical Instruments of all Kinds 

ine toned of oe Pree work- 
Shi from facto: 

. with re of ex- 

ehavethe best for least money. 


Sam / 


440 W. 48a 8 Bt, * OHIOAGO. 





a hE ve 


PIANOS ana ORSANS 
wood Pians & 


sent on mega ds 
Oren grade! 


. Pian: eine 
Bend ae to $21.75, at Catalogue Pre Ee Address, 
or ates, "UNION, 160 W. VanBures St> eta 
SEND NO phi AY ! 








Ladies’ 
Desk, “Bicycles, ete. 
required with your order. 
wh a 


Catalogue Free. 
iM & CO., oy 
Hanover Street, Boston, 


























and other valuable 
Address; 





ing how to obtain our beautiful 56 PIEOE OHINA TEA SET o 
remiums same day money is received, You ' 
LEY CO., Dept. M, 904 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


FRANKLIN JEWE 





TEA SET FREE 


ot eee us your name mag ress (no 
z id), ¥-} we ‘vill-ma mail 
ou. of our 

ola’ pated Baek A. I. 4 
Breast Pins. These Breast Pins are 
of Seantiful’a and exquisite design. La- 
test Tiffany patterns, They eel at 
sight. When you have sold the ——_ 
at 26c each return us the $1.00 

will send you, Free, Six Silver plated 
Teaspoons and our cotalogue DINNE 

a 50 P 


be more than 


"S WEEKLY 





FIGHTING MAC’S BEGINNING 


GENERAL HECTOR MACDONALD, ‘‘Fighting 
Mac,’’ who raised himself to his present 
position from that of private by valor, is a 
type of the born soldier. He is the son of a 
Scottish ‘‘crofter’’ and in his early days served 
behind the counter of an Inverness drapery 
warehouse. At that time the military in- 
stinct was strong in him. Returning unex- 
pectedly to the warehouse one afternoon his 
master found the shop entirely deserted. 
Diving down into the lower regions of the 
establishment to find the reason, he discov- 
ered the future general busily eng: aged in drill- 
ing all the other employés. W ith y yardsticks 
for rifles they were executing a 
face,”? when the appearance of an irate boss 
put an end to the amateur soldiering—and to 
Mac’s connection with the drapery business, 
But this ill-wind blew him good luck, as he 
made up his mind on the spot to go in for 
a military career. When serving with the 
Gordon’s he earned the Victoria Cross for 
bravery, but the choice of «a commission 
being offered him he chose that instead. 


COULDN’T 


GRANDMOTHER: ‘‘Boys! boys! I would not 
slide down those banisters. I wouldn’t, boys!” 

Little Charlie (just before he reaches the floor 
with a bump): ‘‘You couldn’t, granny, you 
couldn’t!”’ 


LORD HERSCHEL’S STORIES 


Sir ALGERNON WEST in his ‘‘Recollections”’ 
gives some good stories related by Lord Her- 
schel. He told how in sentencing a forger of 
banknotes to death a certain judge had said: 
“*T can hold out no hope to you of mercy here, 
and I must urge you to make preparation for 
another world, where I hope you may obtain 
that mercy which a due regard to the ‘credit of 
our paper currency forbids you to hope for 
here.”’ 

He also told of an American who had 
bought some red flannel shirts which were 
warranted neither to lose their color nor 
shrink in the wash. After a fortnight he 
went to the store where he had purchased 
them and was asked by the shopman whether 
the shirts had lost color or shrunk. ‘All I 
can say,’’ he replied, ‘tis that when I came 
down with one of them on to breakfast my 
wife said to me, ‘What have you got my pink 


92 99 


coral necklace round your throat for? 


A DOUBLE COURTESY 


Strout old gentleman in street car to slim 
young man next to him: “I say, young man, 
if you had good manners you would get up and 
give this lady a seat.’ 

“Tf you got up yourself, sir,’’ said the slim 
young man, “‘you could give wal two seats.’ 


A COUNTRY OF COLONELS . 


WHEN tlhe defence of Bulawayo was in the 
hands of the various corps organized by the 
inhabitants, that region could boast of more 
colonels than North and South combined could 
show after the Civil War. A young subaltern 
of General Carrington’s staff who arrived there 
before the rest of the command was taken in 
hand by a ‘‘colone]’’ and introduced to the 
Bulawayo Club. On leaving his host the 
youngster said: ‘‘Well, good-night, colonel,*’ 
and saluted. Simultaneously twenty-three 
men who were lounging about the veranda 
and stoop solemnly touched their hats and 
said ‘‘Good-night!”’ 


POOR BUT HONEST 


CLERK: ‘‘Please, sir, may I have my next 
month’s saiary in advance?”’ 

Employer: ‘‘That would be very unbusi- 
nesslike. How do I know that you will not 
die to-night?’ 

Clerk (in proud scorn): ‘‘Sir, I may be in 
need, but I am too much of a gentleman to do 


anything like that.” 
THE PLACE FULL 


IT was at an East Side theatre. The play 
was ‘‘Faust,’’? and the gentleman who under- 
took the réle of Mephistopheles was either too 
stout or the trapdoor was too small to permit, 
his complete disappearance when about to 
make his descent into the infernal regions. 
Be that as it may, a good full half of him 
remained visible above the stage. One of 
the gallery boys, noticing his dilemma, yelled: 
‘‘Huly Chee, the place is full!’’ 


RETURNED THE COMPLIMENT 


THE vicaR of the church school having 
finished his scripture lesson congratulated the 
top class on a coming holiday, and concluded 
with the expression of a hope that each boy 
would ‘‘return with clearer and better brains. ”’ 
He was somewhat taken aback with the uni- 
versal response of ‘‘Same to you, sir!’’ 


DANCING THE LANCERS 


LIEUTENANT: ‘“‘These Boers are leading us 
a pretty dance.” 
Captain: ‘‘H’m! But there’s rather too 


much reversing about it to suit me. 
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PURITY 
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have made 





Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


The Most Popular Whiskey. 


TRADE MARK 





Sold at all First- Class Cafes and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


The Putman Boots 


Are practical Sportsmen’s Poche: We have for 23 years 
supplied Western Hunters, pectors, Ranchmen and 
Engineers (who demand the Theat); and have learn 
through our personal contact with them 
Kea perfect boot. Send forcata- 
ue of over 20 eterent styles 
—. Also Indian Tanned og! Hide 
Seseesins. This cut shows No. 678, 
14inch Boot. Uppers are Special Chrome 
Tanned Calf Skin. Tanned with the grain 
of the hide left on (our special tannage), 
making the leather water-proof. Large 
ere ere: wide leather laces, laced at side 


to fit tight around to oar: Sole Ne isne tt so 




































and eas, 
Made to measure and de- 


livered to an 
corer... $7.90 
tole for blank 8 owing 
how to measure your foot. 
PUTMAN & CO. 
30 need AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 









Letters 
Copied While Writing 


Keep a copy of all letters; no press; no 
water; no brush; no work. Any ink; any 
pen; any paper. Our Pen-Carbon never 
smuts; our clip holds paper firm. Write with 
no extra pressure, and our Pen-Carbon Letter 
Book produces a gerfect copy. Can be used 
anywhere. 

f your stationer does not keep it, write for 
Sree specimen of work. Mention this paper. 
Pen-Carbon_ Manifold eee 
Dept. V. 145-7-9 Centre St., New York. 


BIGYGLES wo Givi soehice. 
Shipped direct to anyone and guaranteed as represented 


or money reiunued, Save agents large profitsand geta 
» Wheel at rock bottom wholesale 

























one or more at $14.85 
$35 “‘Arlington”’ oy 50 
$40 ve 8.50 
$50 “Oakwood” Sar 50 
Good wheels $12. §6,$11.00 & $10.00 stripped Wheels $7. 00 
the Arlington & Oakwood are strictly high grade’ 
and the best that can be made. Thoroughly tested and 
fully guaranteed. Over 100,000 riders can testify to their 
superior quality, style, construction and MTT i 
Illustrated catalog free. H BUYERS’ UNION, 
16% W. Van Buren St., B-47, lon Ills. 


TYPEWRITERS wares 


Footings “4 Mfr’s. prices. RENTED 

ERE, allowing rental to ap- 
Dy eae for catalogue, Type 
writer Emporium, 204 La Salle St.,chicage- 


MONEY Brat your ows 
M A K E R cards, circular, 


book, pong 4 

er, with our $ 
or $18 printing press. Type setting 
2 easy, printed rules sent. For man or 
” boy. Send for catalog, presses, type, 
paper, to factory. 


The Press Co.,Meriden,Conn. 











Masieal teat Instrument. Don’t buy Tatil _—. 
send for new 128-pp. Cat.B, MAILED FREE. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
163 E. Fourth 8t. CINCINNATI, 0. 






















BROWN'S fice 
Troches 
(Made only by John I. Brown & Son, Boston.) 
give instant relief in 


Hoarseness 
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“Why in the world doesn’t a man like Jones get down 
to business methods when he can buy an American Type 
writer for id Does he think I’m running a p 
department 





The American Ten-Dollar Typewriter is as well made as 
the highest priced machines, but more simple. It has 
stood the test of time. Four years without a competitor. 

in use. Catalogue and ‘samaples of work free if you 
mention this magazine and addr 


THE phy UN TYPEWRITER co., 


70 Broadway, New Yor 








1000 BOYS 


Send ten cents for three 
months trial subscription to 


THE 
AMERICAN BOY 


& practical magazine for boys. 
Departments: Short Stories, Suc- 
cessful Boys, What Boys are do- 
ing, Taiks on Business — (Insur- 
ance, Savings Banks, Book Keep- 
ing, etc.) Boys as money-makers, 
ane _ ies Boy in the office, store, fac- 
d 'y, home, church and school, 

Games and Sport, The Boys” agen, The Boy Journalist, Print: 
er, Collector,—(Stamps, coins, curios, etc.,) Photographer, Me- 
chanic,Scientist, Orator and Debater, Boys and Animals, Prizes 
and Puzzles. Interesting, instructive, pure, elevating, inspiring. 
$1000 in Cash Prizes and a choice from 300 elegant prem- 
iums given for subscribers. The magazine canvasses for itself. 
You need but show it. The best paper asee issued for boys. 
References in every city. $1.0 a year. Trial 3 mos. sub. for 10c. 
SPRACUE PUB’G CO. 121 Maj. Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 




































LAW Sty 41 HOKE, 


bestand most extensive ccurse by 
correspondence ever attempted in this country. We 
guarantee to qualify for all bar examinations, also for 
degree conditionally from our resident institution, IN- 
Teen COLLEGE OF LAW, which has a SPRING 
and SUMMER TE International patronage. Grad- 
uates in cand practice. Write your desire for full 
particulars, 

National Correspondence School of Law 

46 PENN ST., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








can be enlarged 1 inch and strengthened 50 per cent. 
in one month by using the Hercules Graduated 
Gymnastic Club and Strength Tester 5 min- 
utes each day. It will develop and strengthen the 
arms, chest, back and waist in less than one-half the 
time required by any other apparatus known. The 
busiest man may become strong and healthy by its use. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet and price-list to 


HERCULES, Box 3559J, Boston, Mass. 





Smith 
& Wesson sce; 


SMITH & WESSON, 10 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
159 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 














to any address for 6 porte in stamps 
to cover postage. Ask also for a free 
sample copy of The Phono-Meter, a 
onthly paper exclusively for persons 
yz who stammer. Address 
WW YM The Lewis School for Stammorers 
Geo, Andrew Lewis 98 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town toride and exhibit 
sample 1900 bicycle. 
1900 Models, best makes, $11 to S20 
99 and $8 Models, high grade, $8 to $13 
-Hand Wheels 
all rey and models, good as new, 
10. Great Factory Clearing 
ai half factory cost. We ship 
Giyeh re on trial without a cent in 


advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE citreet 
ing Catalogues for us. rned 
a wheel last year. Our 1000 proposition 
is even more liberal. 
Write at once for our Bargain List 
and special offer. Address Dept. 94, L, 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago. 


EASE PAYS £XPENSES and 
per month. Steady position ; self-sel- 
ler; 10 experience needed.Sena 2c for contract. 


PEASE MF6. Co.. Cincinnati.O. Devt-24. 
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BISMARCK’S CIGAR 


THE LATE Prince Bismarck was not given to 
the telling of stories, but once, at a banquet in 
Berlin, he told one of General Moltke, who was 
dining at the same table. ‘*Do you remember, 
general,’’ he said, turning to the great strate- 
gist, “‘the last time you accepted a cigar from 
me?’’ Moltke could not recall the occasion. 
‘*Well,”’ rejoined Bismarck, ‘‘I myself shall 
never forget the circumstances. It was on 
the day of Ké6niggratz, during the anxious 
time when the battle stood still and we could 
neither go backward nor forward—when one 
aide-de-camp after another galloped off with- 
out ever returning, and we could get no news 
of the Crown Prince’s coming. I was fright- 
fully uneasy, and my eyes wandered round in 
search of you. I saw you standing not far off. 
You were gazing on the course of the battle 
with a look of the most serene indifference, 
and the stump of a cigar in your mouth. 
‘Well.’ said I to myself, ‘if Moltke can go on 
smoking so calmly as that it can’t be so very 
bad with us after all.’ So, riding up, I offered 
you my case, which contained two cigars, a 
good and a bad one. With the unerring glance 
of a true commander, you selected the good one. 
I smoked the other myself after the battle, and 
I never enjoyed a smoke better in my life.” 


A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT 
“Ts your picture in the Academy a suc- 
cess?”’ 
“That’s what I am wondering. Some one 
said it was worth the whole price of admis- 
sion.”’ 


THE CONSUL’S CATS 


GENERAL Str HERBERT CHERMSIDE, who is 
now in South Africa, was formerly a consul in 
Asia Minor, where he was very popular. Once, 
in a weak moment, he sent a couple of beauti- 
ful Angora cats as a present to a lady in Con- 
stantinople. The lady was so pleased that she 
asked him to send some more. Sir Herbert 
gave his native servant some money and told 
him to go and buy two or three. Then came 
a demand for more cats from the consul’s 
friends, and he gave his servant more money 
with which to buy eats, This went on for 
two or three months, and the native servant 
waxed exceeding fat indeed. One morning, 
however, the general, on coming out of the 
consulate, was surrounded by a host of in- 
furiated veiled women, who besought Ma- 
homet to curse him because he had stolen 
all their cats. It appears that the native 
servant had pocketed the money for himself, 
wnd gone round with a sack and confiscated 
every cat in the place. 


CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE 


9 “ce 


“THE evidence,’’ said the magistrate, ‘‘is 
conclusive as to your having thrown a stone 
at the policeman.” 

“Sure, an’ it is,’? agreed the defendant, an 
Irishwoman; ‘‘an’ the looks ave the man 
shows more than thot, yer honor! It shows 
thot Oi hit him!" 


WANTED INFORMATION 


Mayor HAYFORD THOROLD, who is now in 
South Africa, second in command of the First 
Battalion, Duke of Wellington’s Regiment, tells 
a story of his experiences in Matabeleland in 
1896, when sent to restore order in a little 
township called Gwelo. On arrival there he 
found the acting commandant (an ex-store- 
keeper) in a state bordering on delirium tre- 
mens; so he had him locked up. The com- 
mandant, however, managed to break out and 
make his way to the telegraph office, whence 
he despatched the following wire: 
**Chamberlain, London, 

‘*Man here named Thorold questions my so- 
briety. Who is Thorold? Wire at once to 
avert bloodshed. ”’ 


MAMMA’S PLAN 


LittLE ELLA was telling of their domestic 
economy. ‘‘Oh! yes, mamma is very kind to 
us. Every time we take our cod-liver oil 
without crying she gives us a penny each.”’ 
*‘And what do you do with the money?” 
asked her aunt. 

‘‘Mamma buys some more oil with it,’’ said 
little Ella. 


KITCHENER’S AMBITION 


Lorp KircHENER’s first ambition was to 
cut a figure upon the stage, and to that pur- 
pose he was introduced in London to the late 
George Honey. Honey looked him over critical- 
ly, and then remarked: ‘*Well, Mr. Kitchener, 
I could get you an engagement in five minutes 
as a walking gentleman, but let me tell you, 
you would be better off as a sapper in the 
Engineers.’? Then, very seriously, Honey 
gave him an insight into the seamy side of 
the actor’s life and concluded with the advice: 
“Go for a soldier, sir! You will make a bet- 
ter one than you would an actor.’”’ Recent 
events might have trended differently were 
Kitchener a mock soldier on the stage and 










vy Direct from the Factory 


“ON APPROVAL’ ” We ship every article 
“On Approval” sub- 


\ the best ever sold at so low a price as we name. 





85°" APPLIED FOR, 





$ 
a r on Desk is 48 inches long, 30 in. 
wide, 48 in. high. It has a fine quarter- 
sawed oak front, closed back, front base mould, 22 
pigeon-holes, 9 file boxes, 2 arm rests, ball bearing 


casters, and 3 complete letter files. This ‘ 
desk has a good polish finish, and from a dealer ‘ 


» would cost $28 to $35. 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT to all points 


east of the Mississippi and north of South Carolina. ‘ 


) (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 
Write for our Complete Catalogue No. “12.” 


» THE FRED MACEY CO, Grand Rapids, Mich | 


AA Makers of Office and Library Furniture 









ADDRESS 
DEPT. 58 







) , ject to return at our expense if not found positively r 
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ROBTHINGERSOLL & BRO. © saxsane™™ 





‘When you dodrink, 
Drink Trimble.”’ 


Green Label. 





You want the Best 


We know it is the 
Best, and we want 
you to know it. 

We do guarantee that the 
TrimbleGreen Label Whiskey 
is a pure, unadulterated rye, 
Io years old, aged by time, 
not artificially. 


Ask for It. 
At all First-Class Dealers. 


WHITE, HENTZ & CO., Phil. & N. Y. 
Sole Proprietors. Established 1793. 

















EVERY day 3.000 people want a 
Watch. They require an accu- 
rate timekeeper and at a low price. 


The Ingersoll Dollar Watch 


is the one they choose, exactly meet- 

ing their requirements, and being 
positively guaranteed to keep perfect 
time for one year. It is repaired or 
replaced free of charge where it fails 
to do this, 


A MILLION SOLD A YEAR 


is its highest recommendation. 

Sold throughout the country by 
over 10,000 dealers, or sent postpaid 
in United States and Canada by the 
makers. 
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not a real one at Omdurman, 






30 DAYS FREE 


NO GASH | REQUIE 


r 20 We e 
STYLES AT ALL PRICES. 
Fi 
fa) $22. 00 uys a Pint Vi 
CHURCH OR PARLOR Sacan | 


$120.00 Bovas a ft WSTES Rip 


We also deal in al! kinds of Musical 





90 SEPARATE 1 (}e 
PACKAGES 
Aster, New Japanese (Dbl). 
Pansy, Giant (Assor. colors) 
Pink, pouple. Carns tion. 
Petunia, Str’ 
pre eet Pea, Bast mixed qual. 
Poppy. y, French varieties, 
Phlox, Beautiful Colors. 
Morning Glory. New. DS ae 
Nasturtium, all Co 
Harisold, y ty 
vandytuft, saree. eee 
weet t Mignon 
Bweet Al for Fast 
wee' ‘yssum, for n 
Larkspur, Double Rock kee 
Zennia, Double Rich Flower 
hrysanthemum, ble 
Cypress Vine Vine, running. 
above sent to any 


will also 
Cassta Servs, 
Cosmos (Mi 
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ee Bgnga- you~ 





Instruments. ALL CATALOGUES FREE, 
VICTOR MFG. CO., Dept. P76, 161-167 Plymouth PI. Chicago, IIL, 
















Earn a Camera 
by selling 12 pkgs. of our su 
perior Bluing at 10c, each. 
When sold send us the $1.20 


paid; no risk ns you; pth 
sent at our expense. You can 
earn a Gold Watch, Tea 
t | HereaneHe House, 
) uis, Mo, 


Set, Bicycle, etc. 
806 N. Broadway, 


and a special PRESENT to every 
customer, and freight paid. No 
trouble getting orders for our Teas 
Corress, Spices, Extracts, BAKING 


Powpe_r, &c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Full particuiars free. 
Coltier’s. GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail to cure you write to me, 
andI will send you free atrial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 50 years’ standing Thisis 
no humbug or deception but an honest remedy that 
you can test withoutspending a cent. Itrecentiycured 
a lady who had been an invalid for52 years. Address 
JOHN A. SMITH,1198 Summerfield Church Building, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








2,75 buys. a me P58 BEB Baby Carriage 


Buys a Beauty complete with rubber tire wheels and para- 


ree. Address Dept. 1 VICTOR MANF 7. 
161 to 16% Plymouth Flaca chicane Lisaooe, 































YX. 


@ "zr0ce DINNER SET. 


DON’T SEND ANY MONEY 


Simply send your name and address & we will 
send you 5doz. sets of Ladies Beauty 
m Pins (each set with an exquisite Jewel) 
to sell at 25c a set. When sold,send 
us the money and we Will send you 
this handsome China Dinner Set, 
beautifully decorated and trimmed 
with Gold. Nota toy set, but full 
size for family use. No charge for pack- 
ing and boxing. Ifyou cannotse!lall the 
sets we will send you a handsome present 
for those vou do sell. Don't missthis 
liberal offer. We trust youand will 
rupalithe risk. Write to-day 
The Maxwell Co. Dept. 717St.Louis,Mo. 




















World 
cated Arsenic Complexion 





H. 


B.F 


PIMPLES and FRECKLES are things of the past 


Package of Wafers and Cake of Soap Ten Cents. A package of Dr. Campbell's 
amous Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafe 
Soap can = obtained for’ the small amount of Ten Centa, 


‘in silver or stamps. Send your ten cents to 


rs and a cake of Fould’s Medi- 


OU SLD, Room 90, 214 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 
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Pabst Malt Extract 





Tae Best Tonic 


“BABY’S FIRST ADVENTURE?” is the prettiest, most artistic picture of the day. 


Painted by the celebrated artist, 


in Munich by the owners of Pabst Malt Extract, 


PABST MALT EXTRACT is the purest 
and best of all maltextracts. Itispre- 
pared from selected malt, under a formula 
approved by a jury of eminent scientists. 
It will put new flesh upon you; brace you 
up; revive your whole system. It gives 
you increased vigor and power to perform 
work. It has been on the market for years; 
it is prescribed by leading physicians; 
used in almost every hospital, and is on 
sale by every enterprising druggist. 


Howto Geta Beautiful Picture Free 


When you buy your first six bottles your 
druggist will make you a present of a 
lovely Artotype, entitled, “Baby’s First 
Adventure.” This fine picture cannot be 
bought at art stores nor obtained in any 
other way than that plainly outlined here. 


Herman Kaulbach. The original has been purchased 


expressly for this fine reproduction. 





Picture 
Certificate 


The undersigned 

agrees to give the 1 | 2 
a ofthis cer- | | ey 
tificate one copy, 

13x17, of the Ar. [or euae Wile, Ste 
totype in fifteen 
colors, reproduc- 
ing “Baby’s First 
Adventure,” when 
each of the num- 
bers hereon has 
been canceled up- 
on the purchase of 
a bottle of The oS Piece 
“Best” Tonic. the bearer of the cer- 
Drugeist’s tificate for 25 cents. 


Signature «+--0sevecessseeeseercneeoers ove 


The Druggist can cancel 
ach oneo! these spaces 


represents one bottle of 
THE BEST” TONIC sold 











To The Public: Most druggists sell The “Best” Tonic. If yours does not, send us 
$1.50 for a half dozen bottles and one picture, or $2.50 for one dozen bottles and two 
pictures. Express charges fully prepaid. Address, Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND 








Popularity Gauged By No Particular 


Season. 








The fact is now established that the most successful 
railway route, whether you take it in the Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn or Winter, is the R10 GRANDE WESTERN 


RAILWAY, the only trans-continental line passing through | 


Sat LAKE Ciry, that quaint and picturesque city on the 
shores of America’s Dead Sea. The climate of Utah and 
Colorado is temperate the year round, which makes the 
travel over the R10 GRANDE WESTERN RAILWAY in con- 
nection with either the Denver & Rio Grande or Colorado 
Midland railroads, an unbounded success and delight. 
The Dining Car Service is unparalleled. The road 
operates only the newest of Pullman Palace and Ordinary 
Sleeping Car equipment, as well as free reclining Chair 
Cars. For rates, maps, etc., call on or address E. Copland, 
215 Dearborn St., Chicago; or Geo. W. Heintz, General 
Passenger Agent, Salt Lake City. 


$250 month 


AND EXPENSES MADE. 










Gives 9 to 100 Candle- 
power light at a cost of 
ONLY 


I cent for Whours 


No danger, no risk, no 
trouble, no smell. The 
Magic Lamp is made a 
standard by fire Insur- 
ance Underwriters. 
AGENTS make #250 and up- 

ward a month sell- 
ing these Lamps. They sell 
on sight to stores and 


families. Write today for 
territory and sample lamp. 


THE MAGIC LIGHT CO., 
Factory, 11 River 8t., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Makes its | 


ONE CENT fring to you our sample 
book FREE, containing 
40 SAMPLES OF CLOTH 


with instruction for self-measure- 
ment to your order special made 


Suits and Overcoats 
$10.00 » 


Equal to the Best—Made by union 
tailors and expert cutters. Perfect 
fit guaranteed. 


The Hansen Tailoring Co. 


1626 & 1630 N. Clark St. CHICAGO. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


| The “Clean Cut” Cake Tin 


From 











prevents cakes from sticking and produces 
a perfect cake. It is 
made of best quality 
} tin with a flat, thin 
knife, securely rivet- 
ed in center and at 
rim. Simple and dur- 
. Sample sent pre- 
pala on receipt of 15c. Agents 

send 6 cents postage for free sample. We are the 
largest manufacturers of Pure Aluminum, Scotch 
Granite and Tin W are in the world. Address Dept. AN, 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St, Chicago, Il, 


Brass Band 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms 

& Supplies. Write for catalog. 445 

illustrations. FREE; it gives Mu- 

sic and Instructions for New Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 

9 Adams St, OHIUAGO. 


Is Baby Teething ? 


Is he nervous? Is he fretful? 


Don’t give him drugs; they make matters worse. Put 
, one of the Swiss Electro Chemical TEETHING NECK- 

LACES around baby’s neck, and the results will surprise 
| you. It keeps the child in a healthy condition through 
| the period of teething, Corrects Acidity, Prevents and 
| Cures Convulsions and gives Tone and Energy to the 
| whole system, Sent by mail, prepaid, upon receipt of 75 
| 
| 























Cents. Try it for two weeks and if not more than pleased, 

return it and your money will be refunded. Circulars and 
| Baby Book Free. 

SWISS AMERICAN CO. 6 Detroit Opera Blk., 


Canadian Office: Windsor, Ont. DETROIT, MICH. 





YOU CAN EASILY EARN 


ladies’ or 1 "s watches, cameras, 





bicycles, sewing machines, house f 


mandolins, guitars, violins, silverware, dinner sets, guns, and your choice of ahundred 


other articles, all guaranteed. Simply introduce a few boxes of our unexcelled tvilet 
soaps and any of them are yours. Send no money. We trust you. Girls and boys do as 
well as older people. Write at once for full information. We mail handsome illustrated 
catalog free. Address Great Northern Soap Works. 67 Lake St., Oak Park, Ili, 
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SPORTS OF THE AMATEUR 
ON FIELD AND WATER 


“Who misses or who wins the prize, 
Go lose or conquer as you can; 
But if you fail or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman!” 











THE Sportsman’s Show in New York, following on the heels of the Boston 
exhibit, has been most successful, although there was no such thrilling diving 


THE 
SPORTSMAN’S as resulted in the accident last year, and polo was the chief water feature of 
SHOW the entertainment. ‘I'he most marked and rather unpleasant conclusion drawn 


from a tendency to expend the greater part of the attention on swimming and 
contests is, that the real features of the show are not depened upon entirely for the drawing 
pioperties. But that is American. The American is not satisfied with a cricket match because 
it is not sufficiently exciting. He wants a quick contest, and some one to win, and not long- 
drawn-out days of sport. He may be interested in examining remarkable mooseheads and all 
the paraphernalia of sport—hunting, fishing, trapping, and the like; but he will turn naturally 
from these to a contest every time. How much criticism should be passed on him for this 
feeling is a question, for it is certain that he is growing on the sporting side of his character 
rapidly, and the one thing that he needs the most to make him appreciate sport of all kinds, 
whether it involves a contest or not, is more leisure for outdoor pursuits. With that leisure 
will come the love, but without it who can expect much change in the man whose time for 
sport is measured in minutes and not in hours or days? 

‘*From moose to mouse,”’ as Fd. W. Sandys once put it in describing the taxidermist’s art, 
the line at the Sportsman’s Show this year was full of the interesting. True, I heard more 
than one express something as strong as surprise at the classification which in the Rocky 
Mountain sheep line led to some extreme values being set upon a certain group, but I also 
heard Ernest Seton-Thompson express considerable admiration for the size of some of the 
heads, and, upon the whole, the views of the experts seemed to coincide upon calling the 
exhibit in that line thoroughly up to the average. The complaint which went up a year or 
two ago, to the effect that it seemed like paying money to secure the privilege of reading 
advertisements, has been giving the man who comes to the show something in the way 
of entertainment outside looking at the work of the taxidermist or the gunmaker. This amuse- 
ment has been this year given through the medium not of dangerous feats but of most exciting 
contests, especially in the tank. Water-polo has been the chief feature, but with it has been 
also some excellent swimming contests in which Schaeffer of the University of Pennsylvania 
has been the bright particular star. For those who fancy a joke with a little excitement the 
old one of an expert dressed in ordinary clothes falling into the water to be rescued by another 
similarly attired expert, the two then proceeding to do all sorts of ‘‘stunts’’ in the water, was 

















THE ELK AND DEER CAMP AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


cleverly brought off. Then, too, the mysterious wild cat which escaped and was duly hunted 
was called upon to do duty as a pleasant spice of danger and expectancy. Trap shooting went 
on steadily and regularly, as well as a continuous rifle match and revolver shooting. Toward 
the end of the show a large lot of game birds, which exhibit had been actually snowed up in 
March, finally arrived and were most pleasantly welcomed as an excellent though late addition. 
The hunter’s camp and the Adirondack section were as natural and entertaining as ever. The 
railroads ought to reap much in the way of reward, for the seeds sown at these exhibits ripen 
in the fruit of long trips; and from Maine to Florida, from the Eastern seaboard well out beyond 


| the Rockies, from Barnegat Bay to the extremes of the North Woods the trail will be followed, 


and guns, boxes, dogs and men are all good grist for the railroads. With water-polo, swim- 
ming matches and trap shooting thrown in, with even a chance to drive a captive golf ball or 
win prizes in putting, surely one must be indeed hard to please who failed to tind some amuse- 
ment in this year’s Sportsman’s Show. 


On April 28, the annual Relay races at the University of Pennsylvania will 
be held. These have come to be looked forward to with especial interest, and 
it is said that the University of California is likely this year to have a team in 
the mile relay. In that case there will be represented nearly all the sections of 
the country. It is probable that Yale will not enter this year, and this is a 
pity from the standpoint of the contest, as the work done by Yale’s teams down there last 
sprivg was first-class. It is said now that Harvard will be represented, also Chicago and 
Michigan, probably Notre Dame, and Georgetown from the South. At least a dozen schools 
will be represented in school events. Mr. Ellis and the Athletic Management of Pennsylvania 
seem always able to command the weather, so that it is probable the day will be an ideal one, 
as it was last season. 

The next exciting thing after the Pennsylvania relays will be the Harvard-Yale dual meet- 
ing at Cambridge. Those who are figuring upon the results are in doubt which has the better 
prospects. At first it rather looked in favor of Yale, but things now are pointing more Cam- 
bridge way. Each college loses five point-winners of their 99 team. Both captains have 
graduated, and both were sprinters. In addition, Yale loses Warren, and Harvard has been 
reported as losing Quinlan. This may not be so, and in case Blount and Quinlan meet, it will 
be to settle an issue that has interested both men several times before. Blount was rather 
better than Quinlan in the early summer, and especially at the time of the dual games, but 
Quinlan was better than Blount later and in England. In the quarter and half-mile, Harvard 
loses Fish, and Yale Scudder, but with Luce, Brennan, Dupee and Adams, who it is hoped 
will run, as against Bush, Draper, Applegate and Winslow, there promises to be goud sport. 
Yale loses seriously in Clyde and Spitzer, but is working hard with Chittenden, Spear and 
Smith. If Grant continues with Harvard he should be the best of the lot. Hallowell is counted 
on for the high hurdles at Harvard; and in England he and Finck ran almost level every time 
they were sent against each other. This presupposes that Morse and Fox have both finished. 
In the high jump, Yale has no one to match against Rice and Rotch. Duval is a promising 
new man. Yale, however, in Captain Johnson and his pole-vaulters should be as strong there 
as Harvard in the high jump. On the other field events, Harvard has rather the better of it. 
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To all riders one of the most important features of wheel consideration is 
THE BICYCLE the strength of construction. I have heard it sometimes remarked by dealers, 

or rather by men in charge of small repair depots in places where the repairer 
occasionally has an opportunity to dispose of a wheel, that the average road rider is satisfied 
with a light cheap wheel, and that he will take chances on such a machine breaking rather 
than pay the price for a high-grade article. This, I have found, is in a considerable measure 
true, so far as the rider in the vicinity of large factory towns is concerned. But the reason for 
this is that these riders are for the most part road riders only on Sundays and holidays, and the 
chief use of their wheels is to ride to and from the shops—short distances, and usually fairly 
good roads. Moreover, this class of rider is fairly adept, owing perhaps to his vocation, in 
making repairs, and, still further, he is not as a rule a hard rider. He is seldom up to the 
average weight of the more favored classes, and once well mounted is above the average in 
expertness, for he learns on any old ramshackle machine that can be gathered in and gets his 
lessons through the hardest school of poor equipment. This fact of finding that a considerable 
class of repairers and small agents were inclined not only to say but to believe that reliability 
of construction was by no means so essential a quality as most of us maintain, led me to make 
something of an investigation of accidents due to defective construction. Unfortunately, data 
were so difficult to obtain that their insufficiency forbids my drawing any absolute conclusion, 
but the practical investigation will be of interest to wheelmen and wheelmakers, On country 
roads, I found the accident that most commonly led to more or less serious injury was the 
slipping of the chain in coasting, and in a smaller number the breaking of the fork or damage 
to the front wheel, followed in a still lesser number by breakage of other parts. In the city 
the breaking of a pedal, owing to riding too close to a curbstoue, was a not uncommon cause of 
accident, sometimes directly and sometimes through leading to collision with other wheelmen 
or vehicles. .Of accidents due solely to the defective construction of the wheel I had oppor- 
tunity to follow out, partially, two of interest. Both of these were breaking of the front fork. 
One was a comparatively high-grade wheel but very old, and the other a new wheel but of 
inferior manufacture. In the former case the accident took place upon level ground, but 
by crossing a car track—not, however, a very high one. The rider was proceeding at a 
moderate pace and plunged forward, spraining his wrist but sustaining a rather severe con- 
tusion on the shoulder, which really received the full force of the fall. In the other case the 
rider was proceeding up a gentle grade, but riding hard. He was stooping over close to his 
handle-bars, and he went straight down, almost diving from his pedals at a point some four or 
five feet ahead of him. His forehead was somewhat cut up, his forearms scratched and one 
knee slightly bruised, but in neither case could the accident be classed as serious. There is 
this to be said, however, that in both cases the riders were not heavy men and were of athletic 
experience and build. Undoubtedly either accident would have been far more serious to men 
of different habit. 


A light electric automobile buggy was exhibited at a Cycle Show in New 

AUTOMOBILES Haven a short time ago which attracted much attention and was commented 
upon most favorably by those who belong to the class likely to make pur- 

chases. It was the product of a cab company which is now running its stages up and down 
Orange Street in that city in opposition to the old horse stages. During the first few days of 
the automobiles passengers fought shy of them, evidently fearing the conspicuousness of the 
position they might occupy or. the possibility of untoward accident, But this timidity did not 
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TRAP-SHOOTPING ON THE ROOF OF MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


last long, and before ten days were over they were cutting big inroads into the patronage of 
the old stages. Hence their new product at the exhibit was viewed with added attention. 
The sever: st criticism of it—and it was tried out sufficiently to give a fair view of it—was that 
it would be better, even at the increase of more weight and bulk, to give it more power. This 
seems to be the tendency in building the higher forms of auto-vehicles, and I think the builders 
are wiser than the critics, for the introduction is more likely to come through the light—even 
toe light—forms, which will then lead to the demand for autos of greater power and more con- 
sistent service. That was the history in France, and must be so here. 

When the question is the rapid development of the practical services of the automobile, 
France seems always in the lead. The Paris postal service is fully equipped with motor- 
vehicles, both collectors and carriers making use of them; and now in addition there has been 
established at Alengon an automobile ambulance service. A motor quadricycle is the propelling 
power being used to draw a Lagoque ambulance wagon. The physician and his driver, or 
motorman, are mounted upon the quadricycle, the patient alone occupying the ambulance car. 
As the Alengon hospital service is for a large stretch of country, the adaptability and speed of 
this device are a great gain to the utility of that service. J 


When two years ago George Work was forced, owing to ill health, of 


A GOOD which weakness of the lungs seemed to be the main cause, to go first to 
SPORTSMAN Texas and then to Colorado, there disappeared from this section one of the 
GONE best-known all-round sportsmen of the day. After spending nearly a year 


in Colorado, he went to Switzerland, where at Davos Platz he: recently died. 
He was only forty when his health began to fail, and forty-two when he died. He was one 
of the earliest polo players in this country, and followed the game heartily, going later into 
pony racing and finally into yachting. But it is unquestionably as a wing shot that he is best 
known on this side of the water, in England and on the Continent. He never succeeded in 
winning the amateur championship of this country, but he won the International Challenge 
Cup of the London Gun Club, and frequently shot for the international trophy at Monte Carlo, 
His love of horses and dogs went with him always, and he was ready to race or shoot any man 
at any time for any sum. 


Every man who has attempted country courses in all their varied develop- 
ment has grown to look with something of pain into the twinkling eye of the 
friend who tells him, while leading him over to the prospective course, that it 
is a trifle “‘sporty.”” But here is the true ‘‘sporty’’ links in the course at 
Singapore as described by Mr. Eddy: 

‘‘Singapore is only sixty miles from the equator. It averaged about 82 degrees at mid- 
night. I played golf once, just 9 holes, and then quit, and I was a spectacle—fairly weit 
through. We played over a Chinese graveyard, around the lunatic asylum and hospital, and 
tinished on the lawn of the orphan asylum. The links are very sporty, the tombs serving for 
bunkers and other hazards, while a ball driven over the wall of the lunatic asylum is lost and 
you lose stroke and distance. The tombs are slowly being hacked to pieces by the wild efforts 
of the players to get the balls out of the crevices in the bricks.”’ 
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The end that crowns the work in 
the manufacture of the CLEVELAND 
BICYCLE is the satisfaction it gives 
the rider. CLEVELAND RIDERS are 
unstinted in their praise. 


BICYC 


Cleveland Chain Models, $40, $50. 


LOZIER SALES DEPT., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Bevel-Gear Chainless, $75. 
«SEND FOR CLEVELAND CATALOGUE... 


American Bicycle Company, 


Eastern Office: 337 Broadway, New York. 



































The Bevel-Gear 
Chainless 
Crescent Bicycle 
for 1900 
is a wheel for 
both 
manufacturer 
and rider 
to be proud of. 
There is no 
standing still in 
the matter of 
Crescent 
excellence. We 
are always 
4 doing something 
ma to give 
i] Crescent buyers 
4 better value 
a 





for their money. 


+ 
BEVEL-GEAR | 
CHAINLESS 
MODELS, $60.00. 
ADULTS’ CHAIN 
MODELS, $25.00, 
$26.00 and $35.00. 
BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ 
MODELS, $25.00. 
+ 


Send for Crescent 
Catalogue. 


Sd 
AMERICAN BICYCLE CO. 
WESTERN WHEEL 
SALES DEPT., 


501 N. Wells Street, 
HICAGO. 
36 Warren Street, 
New York. 
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OUR BOUQUET COLLECTION! 
: “fNew Everblooming Roses, Strong 
—= son@Plants, ready to Grow and Bloom at Once. 

: cai urora, fine pink and white; Bouquet 
of Gold, rich golden yellow, Corinne, fiesk and tawny yellow; 
Crimson Bedder, brilliant crimson; Emile Gonin, cream- 
edged pink; Maid of Honor, a grand deep pink; Pink La 
| Franee, silvery rose pink; Princess Venosa, yellow and car. 
mine; Pearl Rivers, white-fleshed pink; Star of Lyons, rich yellow; 
Snowflake lovely pure white; White Bougere, grand ivory white, 


OUR GRAND SPECIAL OFFERS IN PLANTS. 











Elegant Hardy Hybrid Perpetual Roses, - 50 cts 
Fragrant Flowering Carnation Pinks, -  Scts 
New Large, Flowering Chrysanthemums, cts 
Sunset-leaved Coleus, fine for beddin - BOcts 


Grand foot Geraniums for pots or bedding 50 cts 
Choice assorted Plants for petsorgarden, SOcts 
Choice Begonias, flowering and ornan ental, 60 cts 
Magnificent Mammoth flowering Verbenas, 30 cts 
Giant flowered Imperial Pansies, rich colors, 50 cts 
Choice new Gladiolus, orchid flowerin » 60 cts 
‘uberoses dwarf Pear! and Sweet scented, cts 
Beautiful flowering Fuchsias, fine pot plants, 50 cts 
Fine basket and vase plants vines and foliage, 50 cts 
Packets Flower seeds, sure to grow and please, 50 cta 
AND OFFERS & of above collections for 82.00 
postpaid or entire 15 sets for 85.00 

ostpaid, Get your friends to club with you and get yours 
FREE. Order Now; Don’t Wait. Send for free Catalog 


THE C. A. REESERCO.BOX J URBANA, OHIO 

IN THE LAKE COUNTRY 

Of Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Michigan, there are hundreds of 
the most charming Summer Resorts on 
the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway awaiting the arrival of 
thousands of tourists from the South 
and East. 
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Among the list of near by places are Fox Lake, 
Delavan, Lauderdale, Waukesha, Ocono- 
mowoc, Palmyra, The Dells at Kilbourn, 
Elkhart and Madison, while a little further 
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off are Minocqua, Star Lake, Frontenac, 
White Bear, Minnetonka and Marquette 
on Lake Superior. 


For pamphlet of 
“Summer Homes for 1900,” 


or for copy of our handsomely illustrated Summer 
book, entitled 


“In the Lake Country,” 


apply to nearest ticket agent or address with four 
cents in postage, 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, Gen’1 Passenger Agent, 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill 





25c. box of us. 

AVOID THE KNIFE! 

The cure of Diseased Eyes or weakened 

vision by Absorption methods a success, 

Everything gained by investigation. Valuable pamphlet 


FREE. A HOME or Sanitarium treatment. (Est. 1890.) 
Bemis Eye Sanitarium Co., Glens Falls, N.Y. 


| MENTAL 
| NUTS 





Can You Crack ’Em? A 

book of 100 rare old catch prob- 

lems. Real brain ticklers. Full 

of meat. Mailed for 10 cents. 
HOME SUPPLY CoO., 

W, 132 Nassau St., New York, 





We will tell you how to reduce your) 
= safely, quickly and perma-' 
nently. Any one can make remedy} 
at home. Sample box, etc., sent 
securely sealed in plain wrapper for 











WALTER CAMP, 





= 4 cents to cover e, packin; 
etc. No starving. NO dickness] 
LL CHEMICAL CO. H. Sr. Louis, Mo. 


COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 2s oo2oxcf %. 





Big Drop in Sewing Machines. 
We are sending 
address on free 


Machines out to any 
months’ triai, making 


Sewing 
three 


| such liberal terms and special new prices, so much 


other house 
offer will 


ever thought of 
surprise you. For 


lower than any 
naming, that our 


free new Sewing Machine catalogue and special 
| offers, cut this notice out and mail to Sears, Roe- 
| suck & Co., Chicago, III. 


"17 JEWELED 
adjusted, patent regulator, stem wind and 
stem set, genuine 

NATIONAL 

movement. Ladies’ or Gents size. 
WARRANTED 206 YEARS. 14K. 
Gold plate hunting case, elegantly 
tA engraved. Fit for a king. No better 
Pama watch made. Must be seen to beap- 
preciated. Special Offer for next 60 
days, send your full name and ad- 
dress and we will send this watch 
IC.0.D.with privilege toexamine. If 
found satisfactory pay agent ®5.86 


















& INPORTING CO. 


once as this may not appear again 
NAT’L nO. mm 
884 Dearborn St., B 805, Chicago, Hit, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY BYRON, NEW YORK 





MARIE OTTILLIE PAHLEN 
(MISS GERTRUDE RIVERS) 


BARON VON KRAPPITZ 
(THOMAS A. HALL) 


“THE PRIDE OF JENNICO” AT THE CRITERION 





THE DRAMA 











HAT imitators writers are! After all, literature, in 

\ which of course we may include, by courtesy, the 
rn drama, is not much more than a long game 

of follow-the-leader. Every few years an original talent ap- 
pears and offers a new kind of literary ware; then the minor 
taleuts go scrambling pell-mell after him, mimicking him as 
y us they can, his faults as well as his merits. Some 
years ago, Anthony Hope amused himself with a fresh kind of 
romance, giving the world The Prisoner of 
Zeuda.”’ I eall it a “*fresh’’ kind, for, though 
it Was not really new, it had a certain fresh- 
ness. At any rate, it afforded a delicious 
relief after ‘The Heavenly Twins’’ and other 
specimens of the problem novel that had 
been flooding the market. In reality, of 
course, it drew its inspiration from the elder 


mo 





Dumas. Authony Hope gave it a new ex- 
pression by making it serve as a vehicle for 
the exploitation of impossible kingdoms ruled 
by impossible kings and queens and other 


irresponsibles. The Anthony Hope romance, 
in other words, represented the familiariza 
tion of royalty; it presented royalty to us in 
the most delightful terms, extremely flatter- 
ing to our vanity. Since that time we have 
met many kings, queens, and duchesses on 
the stage and in novels, and now in **The 
Pride of Jenunico,’’ presented by James K,. 
Hackett at the Criterion Theatre, we meet 





a few more, They are all alike; they are all 
Anthony Hope’s people in various disguises. 
But the publie is still faithful to them, and 
‘The Pride of Jennico’’ is indisputably one 
of the suecesses of the season. 

Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson and Miss 
Grace Furniss, authors of ‘*The Colonial 


Girl’? given with some good fortune by Mr. 
ud Mrs. Sothern last year, have shown 
great cleverness in taking the popular novel 











by those very clever people, Agnes and 
Egerton Castle, and bringing it through a 
series of four climaxes to the satisfactory 
ending. The theme itself has a most delicious 
ingenuous as well as ingenuity, a fact 
which reminds me that the long success in 


this country of the Anthony Hope romance 

he stage and between covers offers a 
il of the existence among us 
of genuine For if you apply the 
subtle appreciation of the incongruous with 





on 
mighty aeu 





MISS BERTHA 
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(JAMES K. HACKETT) 


o 


a not ineffective dramatic situation. It also paves the way for 
the melodramatic episodes which develop in rapid succession 
to the climax. These episodes it would be idle to consider 
seriously. The best that can be said of them is that they 
hold the interest and provide innocent entertainment. 

As Basil Jennico, Mr. James K. Hackett acts better than 
he has acted since he first appeared at the Lyceum Theatre 
in the title part of ‘*The Home Secretary.’? He has discarded 
many of his mannerisms, including his grotesque habit of sud- 
denly dropping into the lower register of his voice, and he 
plays deftly, strongly and with unfaltering intelligence. 
Throughout the piece, he is a spirited and attractive figure. 
The greatest success among the performers, however, is 
won by an actress new to our stage,, Miss Bertha Galland. 





BASIL JENNICO, THE HEIR OF TOLLENDHAL 


GALLAND AND JAMES K. HACKETT 
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MARIE OTTILIE, PRINCESS OF DARNHEIM 
(miss BERTHA GALLAND) 


THEATRE. SCENE FROM ACT I. 


for their beauty and power. Madame Modjeska’s Beatrice 
gives free play to her remarkable humor and vivacity, and her 
Lady Macbeth reveals her profound insight into character and 
her ability to express deep feeling and passion. She under- 
took this part late in lier career, about a dozen years ago, play- 
ing it first in Boston to the Macbeth of Edwin Booth and lav- 
ishing upon it her brilliant gifts and the resources that came 
from long experience. In both appearance and interpretation 
she defies traditions, making the woman essentially feminine, 
instead of aggressively masculine. But a strong case might 
easily be made in favor of this rendering. In the sleep- 
walking scene, she acts on conventional lines, but with 
thrilling effect. Not merely by her looks but by the man- 
agement of her breathing, she indicates dramatically that the 
grief-stricken woman is in profound slumber, 
It is curious that this character should be 
considered by some players unsatisfactory 
from the point of view of acting. Mary 
Anderson, for, example, disliked to play it. 
But few actresses of our time have been able 
to bring out, as Madame Modjeska does, its 
poetry and its sublime horror, On Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons, the actress, who 
is beloved among her fellow-workers for her 
generous spirit, introduced Miss Cissy Loftus 
as a Shakespearian player in ‘*Twelfth 
Night.’? Though Madame Modjeska did not 
herself appear, she had thoroughly coached 
Miss Loftus and she lent the services of her 
company. The production proved to be piti- 
fully inadequate as a whole, a series of mis- 
haps destroying the illusion of several of the 
scenes. But Miss Loftus acquitted herself 
with great credit. She has not the presence, 
the authority, nor the power to become a 
notable actress in Shakespeare, but she 
shows that she possesses genuine gift for 
light comedy. She ought to do well in 
modern works, similar to those in which 
Miss Maude Adams has won success. 





THE ONLY novelty of the eleventh week of 
the season of opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House was the production of Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor.’? This was 
given last year at the American Theatre, 
and it had been previously heard here a 
few times; but it is safe to assume that to 
nine-tenths of the audience the other night 
it was unfamiliar. It was decidedly worth 
reviving, for the book is one of the best 
librettos ever provided for a comic opera and 
the music, of the frankly old-fashioned 
Italian school, is perfectly suited to the 
spirit of the situations and has many de- 
lightful lyric qualities. Manager Grau pre- 





which we are credited the world over, all 
of Jennico’’ be- 





such plays as ‘‘The Pride 





come exaggerated burlesques. But when our audiences go 
to see these works they apparently leave their lumor at 
home. 

Mr. James K. Hackett made his first conspicuous success as 
the dual hero of ‘**The Prisoner of Zenda,’’ established limself 
as a ‘‘star’? by means of ‘Rupert of Hentzau,’* and is now 


riding on the full tide of prosperity in what is virtually a repe- 
tition of the same performance. But a special attractiveness 
is given to this melodrama by the twist which makes it centre 
arouud the joke of a charming little princess who pretends to 
be her own maid, and, by a deception that would be pardonable 
anywhere save in a wiid romance, dupes Basil Jennico, the 
heir of Tollendhal, into a marriege, Though he really loves 
her and has forgiven her deceit, he now has reason to suspect 
her loyalty to him and to quarrel with her. The separation, 
which takes place in the second act, following wn act that is 
full of is badly managed, though it leads to 





eable comedy, 





Remember her! She is going to be an important actress. 
She has youth, a pretty face, a graceful figure, a pleasant 
voice which at present she injures by over-emphasis, a fault 
she is sure to outgrow, and, best of all, she has intuition and 
the interpretative faculty. As the masquerading princess in the 
first act she is altogether charming; even the suggestion of 
amateurishness that she occasionally gives has a certain 
grace. As the requirements of the part grow stronger, she 
deepens astonishingly in feeling and in intensity of expres 
sion. The cast, which is rather large, includes several excel- 
lent actors, and the piece is handsomely mounted. 


During the second week of her engagement at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, Madame Helena Modjeska appeared in two 
parts, Lady Macbeth and in. Beatrice in ‘‘Much Ado About 
Nothing.’’ Both impersonations are familiar to our theatre- 
goers and both deserve to live long in the history of our stage 


sented it with a brilliant cast. Madame 
Marcella Sembrich and Madame Schumann- 
Heink, as the two chief women, acted with bewitching vivac- 
ity and with never-failing humor, The music was peculiarly 
suited to Madame Sembrich, who gave such an exhibition of 
Italian singing as could come from only one other singer in 
the world, Madame Melba. But, as every one who has seen 
both performers is aware, she is an incomparably greater artist 
than Melba; in addition to a marvellous voice, she has feel- 
ing and rare gifts as an actress. The Falstaff of Herr Fred- 
erichs was, vocally, ‘‘a thing of naught’? and, histrionically, 
altogether too dry. An important event of the week was the 
return to the company of Madame Emma Calvé, after a month’s 
visit in the South, undertaken for the recuperation of her 
health. Madame Calvé reassumed the part of Marguerite, 
and showed by her singing and her acting that the rest had 
greatly refreshed her. At the Saturday night performance, 
an uneven but extremely interesting and in some respects a 
really brilliant interpretation of ‘‘Les Huguenots’’ was given. 
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Madame Nordica dominated, singing with a 
glorious abandon. The audiences are not ful- 
filling the promise given by the crowded 
houses of the first weeks of the season. This 
is a pity, for Manager Grau is offering the best 
operatic performances to be heard the worid 
over. When the present opera season is ended 
Manager Grau will doubtless breathe a long 
sigh of relief. It has been a trying winter for 
him. In the first place, he began with the se- 
rious handicap of not being able to exhibit Jean 
de Reszke to the, tenor-worshipping public. 
For singers to tuke the idol’s place he scoured 
Europe. But our public still pined for Jean de 
Reszke and refused to be comforted by Van 
Dyck, Alvarez, Saléza, Salignac, Dippel, Pe- 
rotti or by the amusing but-earnest Cornubert 
—an astonishing array of tenors for one com- 
pany. Then, too, ata critical period, most of 
the tencrs fell ill, and several of the women 
singers did likewise. In this crisis, Mr. Grau 
was ably supported by the American singer of 
whom we have most reason to be proud. Ma- 
dame Nordica, indeed, deserves a panegyric. 
She is not merely an example of rare natural 
gifts, including a fine emotional temperament, 
but throughout her career she has proven her- 
self to be a woman of sterling character, of in- 
domitable grit and of generous spirit. Though 
now established as one of the three greatest 
Wagnerian prima -donnas of her time, she has 
not hesitated, in order to help her manager out 
of difficulties, to appear in the old-fashioned 
Italian operas from which she might very just- 
ly have considered herself graduated years ago. 
The facility with which she has thrown off the 
armor of Briinhilde and assumed the modern 
airs and graces of a Leonora shows her suprem- 
acy as an artist. It is this very capacity that 
has given her the position she now holds. It 
is safe to say she is one of the most thorough 
and painstaking operatic performers that our 
stage has ever known; and her success has 
been won in spite of enormous difficulties and 
discouragements. Her career has been a 
steady, though slow, progress. She began as 
a church-choir singer in Farmington, Maine, 
where her people, the Nortons, were well 
known and highly respected, being connected 
with that now historic figure in the annals of 
the New England temperance movement, 
“Camp-meeting’? John Allen. From Farm- 
ington,- Lillian Norton moved to the musical 
centre of New England, Boston, where she 
studied at the Conservatory of Music with John 
O'Neill, a teacher tor whom she has always 
expressed a deep gratitude. After some years 
of hard work, and after a hard strug ggle to se- 
cure the money she needed, she went to Paris, 
and later to Italy, completing there the long 
period of preparation for her operatic career. 
But her best experience and her hardest was 
yet tocome. For months she travelled from 
one Italian town to another, singing in the old 
classic repertory at a salary of fifty dollars a 
month. She now speaks of this time with en- 
thusiasm, with a grateful appreciation of the 
development it gave her. Her first notable 
suecess was won in Paris, where the beauty 
of her voice and the charm of her presence 
aroused considerable enthusiasm. But her 
first visit to this country, made not long after- 
ward under the name she had assumed in 
Europe, Giglio Nordica, proved to be a bitter 
disappointment to her. Meantime she had 
married a rich man from Providence, Rhode 
Island, named Gower, who, after a journal- 
istic career, had made a fortune in telephone 
stock. After the American engagement, there 
was some doubt as to whether Madame Nordi- 
ca should continue her public life. All doubt 
was set aside, however, by the sudden disap- 
pearance of her husband under most curious 
and romantic circumstances. He had become 
interested in scientifie ballooning, and he made 
an ascension after which, so far as is known, 
he never was seen again. His fortune had 
mysteriously disappeared, and no course was 
left Madame Nordica but to go on with her 
work. For several years, she had only in- 
different appreciation; but she persevered un- 
daunted. <A few critics encouraged her with 
enthusiasm; others, many others, spoke of 
her performances with bitterness. It is only 
during the past half-dozen years that she has 
been able to-force recognition from both the 
great public and the press. Her Wagnerian 
performances first placed her in the front rank 
of prima donnas, Once established, it looked 
as if her position were secure. Then followed 
her unfortunate quarrel with Jean de Reszke 
which kept her out of the Metropolitan Opera 
House during a season when her services were 
sadly needed. Her return, however, after her 
reconciliation with the tenor was effected, took 
on the nature of a triumph. Now no season 
of opera in New York would be complete with- 
out Madame Lillian Nordica. Certainly the 
present season would, without her valiant aid, 
be robbed of much of its brillianecy. If her 
earlier years were darkened with disappoint- 
ment and sorrow, her middle life is certainly 
full of brilliancy. She is now in the plenitude 
of her powers, with many years, if health 
endures, of splendid achievement before her. 
Her private life is apparently as auspicious as 
her public career. About three years ago, she 
married a German singer with a tenor voice 
that is said to be of unusual range and quality. 
He is at present preparing to appear on the 
operatic stage. So in private life our prima 
donna is now Madame Nordica-Doeme. 

JOHN D. BARRY. 
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S. H. & M. trade 


REGISTERED ‘TRADE 


SKIRT BINDINGS 


There is always one best of everything, and there can be but one 


“best ” of anything. 
There is one best Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding and one Best Bias 


Brush Edge Skirt Binding. 
On the back of every yard, or on the label of each, you will find the 


At all good dry-goods stores. 





mark, 


These goods are best because they look 
best, are in widest variety of shades, fit the 
curves of any skirt perfectly, 


any other bindings. 


MARK 


and wear longer 
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7 1-3 octaves, 

Double lever, grand repeating action. 

Grand scale, overstrung bass ; three strings to 
each note in middle and treble registers. 

The seale is the same as in grand pianos, with 
the largest size of sound board and strings of great- 
est length, thus giving the greatest volume and 
power of tone. 

CASE—Double veneered inside and outside. 

Choice of superior Circassian walnut, rich 
figured mahogany, genuine quartered oak and 

ébonized: 

KEYS—Of best ivory and ebony. 

IMPROVEMENTS—W ing Pianos have the fol- 
fowing improvements, viz.: ‘ Built up’’ wrest 
plank construction, «Dovetail ” top and bot- 
tom frame case construction. Full metal plate, 
with metal depression bar and metal supports 
for key bed. Improved noiseless direct motion 

edal action, Improved practice attachment. 
ull length duet music desk, Carved panels. 
Instrumental attachment. 












* The usual way to buy a pianois froma 
retail agentor dealer. Wedonot sell our 
pianos in this way, but supply our pianos 
direct from our factory to retail purchas- 
ers. There area great many advantages 
in buying direct from the factory. The 
most important is the saving in price. 
We do not employ a single salesman or 
agent, and we have no salesroom except 
our factory. Wetransact all of our busi- 
ness and ship all pianos direct from our 
factory and our expenses are small, and 
as we sell a much larger number of 
pianos than any dealer or retail firm, a 
“ small profit pay s us. 

o matter how far away you live, our 
improved system of doing business 
makes it actually more convenient and 
more satisfactory to buy a piano from us 
than to buy one from a local dealer in 
your own town orcity. Write us and re- 
ceive full particulars. 

We sell the Wing Piano on easy terms 
of payment and take old instruments in 
exchange, 


~ 
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We refer as to our 
reliability and respon- 
sibility to publishers 
and to any commer- 





cial agency. 





The Wing Pian 


SENT ON TRIAL 


the piano is not entirely satisfactory in every respect we will take it bac 
expense to the person ordering the piano. No money is sent to us in advance, we pay all freights. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. Music written for these instruments, 

ith and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as pertectly by a single player on the piano as thoug 
rentleced by a parlor orchestra. The or iginal instrumental attachment has been patented by us and it cannot be had in 
any other piano, although there are several imitations of it. 


Every rue Piano is guaranteed for twelve (12) years against 
n tone, action, workmanship or material............ 
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We aim to — the best i possible and to sell it at the lowest price possible. 
0 buy a fine piano at alow price, write us. 


If you wish 


any defect 


a piano should have this book. 


CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT 


FREIGHT PREPAID. We will send this piano or 
your choice of 23 other Wing Pianos on trial, to any part of the 
United States, all freights paid by us. 

time for a thorou 


We will send free on request ‘‘ The Book of Complete Information about 
Pianos,’’ 118 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. 
Sent free on request, with twelve (12) pieces of music, 


WING & SON, 


206 and 208 East 12th Street, - - - - - NEW YORK. 
1868—32nd Year—1900. 








STYLE 209. 


No other Piano made equals this in 
style and design of case. 
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We will alow ample 
h examination and trial in the home, and if 
at our own expense. There is no risk or 
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Everyone who intends to purchase 













BUILT ‘for SERVICE 


the consumer At 

trent Wholesale Prices 
Tow ‘most reliable line of 
vehicles,etc. to be found any- 
where. Built substantially of 
meet material—workman- 


Men ~ represented or your money back. 
C.O.D.with privilege of examination. You 


i ship 
= nothing. Reliable Top Buggy, $84.00; fine spring 
agon, 89.00; street - horse Farm Wagon, 00; 
senieoae Surre: well made Portland Cutter, 
68,80. 50 Single harness $4.50; ad 
>. Send tor free illustrated catalogu 


CASH BUYERS" UNION, 158 W.VanBuren St.,B- 47, ‘Chicago i 





A BIG DROP IN BICYCLES. 

A happy surprise 1s in store for all bicycle riders, 
for several makers of well-known high grade 
bicycles, as well as some makers of cheaper 
grades, have placed their entire output in the 
hands of one house, to be sold direct to the 
riders everywhere at the lowest prices ever 
known. For special prices, that will be lower 
than bicycles were ever before advertised or sold 
at, and for a free trial and pay after received 
offer, cut this notice out and mail to Sears, 
Rogsuck & Co. (Inc.), Chicago, Illinois. 








RAPHOPH 
> TALKING Make Big Mo 


You Can Make! aig oney 
with our Exhibition Outfit. 
2 We ‘farnish Talking Ma- 
chine, A Admission Tickets and 
Bath of Instruetions telling : ag you “yl ‘ah ay os the busi- 
ess, how to make $10.00 to £30.00 
«Magnes $5, si0 J AND § $12; ExuiBiTiOn Durr, $23.75. 


his notice outandmaiitous. Address 


Sears. Roebuck & Co. (Inc.), Chicago, lil. 
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A PRISONER OF WAR 
GENERAL CRONJE ON THE BRITISH CRUISER “DORIS,” 
OFF SIMONSTOWN, ‘CAPE COLONY 





























1)". DISTILLER 10 
CONSUMER 


Saving Middlemen’s Profits, 
Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 


We are distillers with a wide reputation of 30 years’ 
etanding. We sell to consumers direct, so that our 
whiskey may be pure when it reaches you. It is 
almost impossible to get pure whiskey from dealers. 
We have tens of thousands of customers who never 
buy elsewhere. We want more of them and we make 
this offer to get them: 

We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven 
Year Old Double Copper Distilled Rye for $3.20, Exe 
press Prepaid. We shipin plain packages—no marks 
to indicate contents. When you get it and test it, ifit 
isn’t satisfactory return it at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. Such whiskey cannot be purchased 
elsewhere for less than $5.00. 

We are the only distillers selling to consumers 
direct. Others who claim to be are only dealers. Our 
whiskey has our reputation behind it. 

Hayner Distilling Co., 369 to 375 W. Fifth St., Dayton, 0. 
References—Third Nat’l Bank, any business house in Dayton or Com’l Agencies. 


P.8.—Orders for Ariz.,Colo.,Cal.,Idaho,Mont.,Nev.,N. Mex., Ore., 
Utah, Wash., Wyo., must call for 20 quarts, by freight, prepaid. 
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—WISDOM— 


WWW 


(THREE w’s) 


‘ANGELO MYERS: 


PHILADELPHIA’ 


| - THE DISTILLER - 


Usually follows the man who 
invests in Life Insurance. 
The habits of thrift and wise 
economy, encouraged and 
stimulated by Life Insurance, 
work out in other directions 
as well, and fortune favors 
such an individual. 


Perhaps you don’t know just what 
policy would be best for you to take. 
Write to us on the subject, stating your 
age and the amount that you can invest 
annually in premiums—we will gladly 
assist you in choosing and will send you 
estimates of cost and cash returns. Full 
information willbe freely given. Address 


ThePrudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
John F. Drvden, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J, 


ae POULTRY PAPER, illust'd, 90 Dages, 


25 cents per year. 4 mon 
trial 10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
ultry book free to yearly subscribers, 
‘ook alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poultr; 
booksfres, Poultry Advocate hyracust, NY 
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Che watch is finely engraved and 
will last for a lifetime. The move- 
Fment is of best American make, 
jeweled expansion, excellent time- 

keeper,warranted 5years. Send us 10 

fm) cents to pay for postage, packing, 

\Giidde 7@etc.. and we mail yon at once the 

ie cards and a set of 8 solid rolled 

fa gold Lady’s Dress tipeeey Sefereny in- 

=< laid with fine Ruby and Turquoise 

¥ stones, (worth anywhere 25 cents. | 

All we ask you is to distribute the 

cards among your friends and 
I 
























“with our conditions you will 
receive absolutely free the beau- 
iful and valuable watch. We 
make this liberal offeronlyfora | 
MY limited time to advertise our 
“W@W business and anyone is free to 
“wy accept the same by promising to 

do as agreed. Send 10 cents, name 

‘ 4 addressto KING HARVARD CO. 
Dept. P, 168 Washington St.,Chicago. 


s 
Locomotor Ataxia con- 
quered at last. Doctors 
puzzled, Specialists 
amazed at recovery of Sane thought incurable, by 
DR. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 
Write me about your case. Advice and proof of cures 
FREE. DR. CHASE, 224 N.1O0th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WANTED AGENTS in every county to sell “Family 
Memorials”; good profits and steady work. Ad- 
dress, Campbell & Co.,517 Plum St., Elgin, Ill. 
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Morning 


To brace up, wake up the 
stomach to its duty, nothing 
equals EVANS’ ALE. Pure, 
Clear and Sparkling. 


Noon 


Luncheon’ without 
EVANS’ ALE is like salad 
without the dressing. 


Night 


To round off the day with 
comfort, to add a fillip to the 
best dinner, a better flavor 
to the best cigar, drink 


Evans’ Ale 








FIRST-CLASS LINE 














Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independence 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Rockwell 
City, Denison and Council Bluffs. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Buffet-library-smoking cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars, dining cars. 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 





OLDEST PATENT AGENCY 
IN AMERICA. 


ATENTS 


Trade Marks, 
Designs, 
Copyrights 


PROCURED AT MODERATE RATES. 

Book No. 14 on Patents sent Free! 
Patents Taken Through 

eae MUIIWNIN & CO. 


Receive Notice in the 


Nelentitie American 


(ESTABLISHED 1845) 

A handsomely illustrated weekly covering a 
wide field, embracing 

Iechanics, Engineering, Physics, 

Magic Arts, Electricity, |The Navy, 

Astronomy, Natural History, and 
Tliscellaneous Scientific Subjects. 

It is both entertaining and instructive. Largest 
circulation of any Scientific Engineering 
and Mechanical Journal. Terms $3 a year; 
four months, $1. 


Celluloid Stamp Book and ante Copy sent free 
by addressing Department ‘‘M.” 


MUNN & C0. ener ee e vatteewn, ne 


“can MAKE BIG MONEY 


) Entertaining the Public. 
, 30 t 0 and more per week 
0 without experi. 
ence, No other busi- a 
#4 ness pays such large 
4 returns for the little 
effort required. 
furnish complete 
outfits, The work is easy. strictly high 
classand any man can operate the outfit » 
by following our instructions. WriteZ 
for particulars and copies of letters 


















from those who are making BIG MONEY Z ED 

on our plan, ENTERTAIN® ZA 

CO., Dept FX. 56 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention this paper when you 





te. 





“BEGINS RIGHT, ENDS RIGHT,IS RIGHTIN THE MIDDLE.”’—New York Central 
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